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A Paint Book for the Farm 


A postal card request will bring you a booklet, prepared 
by expert painters especially for farmers’ use, How much 
paint will your painter need for your house? How many 
coats should he apply? How will he get the color effect 
you want? Can you answer these questions? If not, you 
will be glad to have this little book. It will also tell you 
that paint made of 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil, mixed right on the job, is the best 
paint for any use. It is most economical too, because of 
the service it gives. Before you engage a painter, ask him 
if he is a ‘‘white-leader.” 


Send a Postal for the Book 
Ask for Farm Painting Helps No. 156 
If there are children in your home or your 
neighbor's home, ask also for the Dutch Boy 
Painter’s Book for the Children 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisce 
(Philadelphia, Jobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 

(Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Company) 





NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Agricultural and Industrial Exposition 
SYRACUSE 
SEPTEMBER 9-10-11-12-13-14, 1912 


ENTRIES CLOSE 


Dept. G—Dairy Products 
“« H—Fruits 
7 I—Flowers 
“«  J—Farm Produce 
“ K—Domestic 
F—Farm Implements and Machinery Sept. 9 





Aug. 24 


Dept. A—Horses 
I‘ B—Cattle 


* Aug. 31 





Write for Prize List and Become an Exhibitor at Your State Fair 
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WITH OUR FREE PLANS 


Let us solve yourbarn construction problems. We maintain » Special Department of the best akilled 
and Experienced Architects we can ~ a sole — to prepais butt 
‘or the man who wants to build, This work is under 
Special Barn P lans direction of MR. WILLIAM LOUDEN, National Authority Seiewciae 
Barn Construction, Vertilation and Equip . and Designer of LOUDEN Barn Equipments for 45 years. 
Our plans will save you worry, mistakes and money in building ‘and. get you a better bara. f 
is Free—no chargecr conditionsof any kind. Simply write us what you want—we’ll do the rest. 
We manufacture Louden’s Modern Barn Equi ents—Sanitary Steel Stalls and Stanchions, Feed and 
Litter , Hay Tools and Bird Proof Barn Hangers. They are labor savers and money makers, 
standard of the world and used by over 100,000 farmers. Catalog and valuable books free. Write today 
LOUDEN MACHINERY Co, 
Broadway. FAIRFIELD,10WA. F 
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the crowning triumph of nearly 50 years of Experience and 
Success—a machine with many vital points of superiority over all others. 
Planger and all working parts of this press move slowly, reducing friction and 


has long travel givin, feed opening—takes in 
wear in iv a 

them lowiy saith ENORMOUS POWER teatorce ABSOLUTELY 
structica. ost 


ere’s the greatest hay press onthe market— 


1 belt press builr—4 H. P. Engine delivers more power to plunger than 
26H, P, on any other press. Has Instantaneous Tightner for starting and stopping—no compli- 
cated friction clutch; quick acting Emergency brake , low hopper, easy to feed. Can use any engine. 


a full line of horse presses, both 
one and two-horse, two and three-stroke. We 
have what you need—all our presses guaranteed. 
| free, write today. 


GEO. ERTEL CO., 


Capacity 10 to 25 tons per day. 
We also make 











Takes This Engine 


2225 Ky. St., Quincy, Ill. 

$ i 2.50 Take it home, try it at 
your own work for 10 days 

and then if it’s satisfactory pay balance in small monthly 

payments. All sizes, from 2 to 12h. p., single and double 

cylinder. Burns any fuel—Gasoline, Kerosene,’ Gas, Dis- 

tillate. Thousands in use. Write for catalog and full par- 

ticulars on our new easy payment plan. Address 


U. S. ENGINE WORKS, 1501 Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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High Farming That Pays 


Beginning to farm in the old- 
fashioned way in the 70’s, D. C. Lewis 
of Middlesex county, N J, woke up 
to the necessity of running his farm 
so as to get crops that would sell to 
the best advantage in the nearby 
markets, and yet not cost too much 
to raise, either in labor, time or other- 
wise. He solved the problem of 
doing this and at the same time 
maintained the fertility of his farm 
and made it pay large returns. His 
90 acres of tillable land were divided 
into five fields. 

At the start of the rotation, corn 
was put on sod ground, which was 
coated with accumulated manure 
from the stables. Crimson clover, or 
some other cover crop, was sowed at 
the last cultivation of corn. This cover 
crop, when plowed under the next 
spring, increaced the humus content 
of the soil. Next spring the soil was 
in fine condition for potatoes, when 
chemical fertilizers were added. 

Potatoes are the money crop, and 
are fertilized heavily to secure large 
yields. Stable manure in large quan- 
tities being liable to make a scabby 
crop is also another argument for 
using chemicals. Medium early po- 
tatoes are planted to permit wheat 
seeding with grass in September. In 
the potato crop is larger than 
usual, some additional chemicals are 
used on the wheat. Mr Lewis says, 
“The more fertilizer I use, the more 
money I make.” 

In early spring, clover seed is scat- 
tered on the wheat ground. Alsike 
is preferred, as Mr Lewis has found 
that on his farm it is surer than red 
clover, though a mixture of the’ two 
is usually seeded. After wheat is 
grass comes on. The 
first year clover is usually heavy, with 
coming on the second year. 
After two crops of hay have been 


case 


| cut, the rotation is now ready for the 


second cycle. Every year Mr Lewis 


| has about 18 acres each of corn, pod 


and wheat, and 36 acres in 
grass, The corn ground receives all 
the manure and the potato ground 
nearly all the chemicals. ‘ 

Has this system of chemicals and 
clover paid? It should be borne in 
mind that Mr Lewis has not followed 
an intensive system of truck farming, 
but has been growing ordinary farm 
crops such as any man with a little 
additional help at harvest time can 
raise. In 1874 at the time this ro- 
tation started, sales from the 
farm amounted to $1694. “For the 
year ending April 1, 1911, sales 
amounted to $5250, more than three 
times the ‘amount received in 1874. 
The rotation has run seven cycles, 
with no change in crops or chemicals. 

For the first five years of the ro- 
tation, total sales were $9617. For 
the last five years of the rotation 
sales were $18,071. Total sales from 
the farm since 1874 have been 
$103,390. In 1874, the average value 
of crops per acre was $18.82; in 1911; 
the average on the same acres was 
$58.23 per acre. The cost for ferti- 
lizer, in 1911, was less than $7 per 
acre for the whole farm. 


tatoes 


was 





Railroad Mestianenl 


Cc. F. MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y¥ 


It is hardly reasonable that @ 
Wholly justifiable excuse can be ren- 
dered by a railroad company for 
keeping a carload of cattle on the 
road from 5 o’clock p m Saturday 
till the following Wednesday evening, 
when the distance is less than 250 
miles and the usual time for making 
the trip allows them to reach New 
York Sunday night, or, at latest, 
Monday morning in time for the mar- 
ket sale. Recently a car was held 
over twice. At Albany the cattle were 
taken off and fed—at shipper’s ex- 
pense—but it was at best a tedious 
journey to the animals, several dying 
before reaching New York, as well as 
being a decided lossgto the dealers. 
The death of some of the stock and 
physical injury to others, shrinkage 
in weight, loss of time by the one 
going to sell the stock, the extra éx- 
pense, together with the chance of 
drop in market prices, make such @ 
delay no small matter to shippers. 
This is also of much consequence to 
farmers, as increased expense in 
transportation means reduced prices 
or fewer oyglets, probably both. 

Do not understand me to be cov- 
ertly advocating government control 
and management of the railroads. 
The government has all and more to 
do already than it can accomplish, 
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and railroads are in the hands of re- 
sponsible companies with, in most 
cases, efficient management. But 
when such abuses occur there must 
be some culpable. neglect which 
Should be traced to its source and 
prevented in future. This is not the 
first instance of similar damage being 
done, and both stock buyers and 
farmers feel that they have good 
cause to complain of injustice, and 
that the regulations governing the 
duty of public carriers give them a 
right to receive better service. 





Jottings from the Farmers 


With alfalfa you need a soil that is 
natural for it; then have it in good 
condition when seed is sown and be 
sure it is good seed. I think there 
is a great difference in seed, as I 
have sowed a piece one year ago. 
just across a lane from another field 
and it is small and looks poor. There 
is a good catch, but the plants are 
small. I sowed my seed with oats, 
half bushel of alfalfa seed and about 
1% bushels.of oats to the acre. I 
cut oats green and put them in for 
hay. If you let the oats get ripe 
they are apt to get down if the 
ground is rich and smother out the 
alfalfa. I have top dressed but very 
little alfalfa. We pile our manure 
through the winter and draw it out 
and spread on corn ground and plow 
under in spring. I think there is a 
large and small variety of alfalfa 
seed, but how is anyone going to 
tell which kind they have until it 
grows? The small kind is no good, 
as it does not produce enough hay.— 
[E. L. Blowers, Onondaga, Co, .N Y. 


Years ago we did not look for re- 
sults in an orchard under 20 or 25 
years. By the present methods we 
do not have to wait so long. This 
year I ‘harvested from my orchard 
of four acres, set just 12 years, from 
two to four barrels of apples a tree. 
Last year I picked two barrels from 
some trees. This orchard has been 
worked every year. By proper care 
and spraying, we get results in a 
short time, which makes it profitable. 
A buyer from Minneapolis who came 
into my orchard before we had picked 
any of the apples this year said to 
me: “That is a sight which com- 
pares with the western aples that 
grow just that way. The trees are 
about the same size.” Every apple 
was perfect. It showed that by prop- 
er care we do not have to wait 25 
or 30 years to get fruit.—[Levi Page, 
Ontario Co, N Y. 


I have been a home mixer of fer- 
tilizers almost ever since I began 
farming. If “the fertilizer manufac- 
turer can tell us at long distance 
what we need for different kinds of 
land, he has certainly reached the 
top. The only way I know what my 
trees require is to try various kinds 
of fertilizers on them and note the 
results. When I do this and buy 
high-grade materials, I can mix them 
very satisfactorily.—[Charles Barker, 
Kent Co, Del. 


A few years ago the New York 
market preferred melons not larger 
than those that would pack 45 to the 
crate. Most markets now prefer this 
size or smaller. But New York will 
pay as much for a crate of 36 melons 
as it will for a crate of 45, and if 
we can grow them to this size, we are 
so much ahead. We can get more 
crates to the acre.—[W. F. Allen, 
Wicomico Co, Md. 


Bleached Oats Permitted—The gov- 
ernment has receded somewhat from 
its recent position against bleached 
oats and barley. The board of food 
and drug inspection now announces 
that these grains which are weather 
stained or soil stained, the quality of 
which is not injured in other re- 
spects, may be bleached with sulphur 
fumes; this pending the report of the 
experts who are looking into the mat- 
ter. No objection will be made to 
traffic in sound and wholesome grains 
which have been bleached with sul- 
phur and from which the excessive 
water has been removed provided 
every package or invoice is plainly 
labeled stating the facts. The Wash- 
ington authorities call attention to 
the fact that grains bleached with 
sulphur fumes may have their ger- 
minating powers very seriously im- 
paired. 


Young Animals should increase in 
weight much faster relatively than 
more mature animals. It never pays 
to stunt a calf, colt or pig. 
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Remarkable Record of a Leghorn Hen 


Among Twenty-seven Business Bred Hens, Which Averaged Two Hundred and Nine Eggs Each, She Led with 
Two Hundred and Fifty-seven--Beats Jersey Cow--Five Dollars and Six Cents Profit from Her 
Eggs and Manure--What Such Records Mean to Poultry Husbandry 


HE poultry department of the New 
York state college of agriculture at 
Ithaca has been doing particularly 
interesting work in breeding for 
production. Among its flock are 12 
182 eggs each during 
others which 


ege 
pullets which averaged 
their first laying year and 15 
made an average of 236 eggs. 
group are two fowls which 

attention. Madame Cornell, in her first year, 
produced 245 eggs which weighed 30.6 pounds 


deserve special 


and Lady Cornell 257 eggs which weighed 
29% pounds. This article has to do princi- 


pally with Lady Cornell. 

Lady Cornell is a Single Comb White Leg- 
horn that weighs 3.2 pounds and that laid 
257 eggs averaging 1.8 ounces each, or %.2 
pounds of eggs for each pound of her live 
weight. From a purely physiological stand- 
point this performance is remarkable. No 
other official record has been published by 
any of the experiment stations to equal it. In 


? 


In the latter’ 


been estimated that 
pounds, that she 
pounds and pro- 
pounds, or 7.1 


of dry matter, it has 
Lady Cornell weighed 1.4 
consumed in one year 88,1 
duced eggs containing 14.1 


pounds for each pound of dry matter in her 
body. 
what has been 

A careful trap nest 
counts were 


These estimations tnore than bear out 
quoted from Dr Jordan. 

record and other ac- 
flocks of which 


kept with the 












































average farm flocks doubtless lay 
less than 100 eggs each a year. From these 
figures, the achievements of Lady Cornell 
and of Madame Cornell stand cut boldly. Of 
course they are phenomenal, but when taken 
in connection with what the flocks of 12 and 
15 pullets mentioned have done they empha- 
size the importance of, 1, keeping an egg-lay- 


hens in 


ing strain; 2, of careful selection; 3, of 
breeding for constitutional vigor; 4, a suit- 
able ration; 5, fresh-air house conditions, 
and, 6, care and skill in both feeding and 


management. 

As to the ration, the following whole grain 
mixture is fed morning, and afternoon in a 
straw litter: 


Winter Grain Rations for Layers 


By weight By measure by weight By pressure 

pounds quarts pounds quarts 
60 wheat 32 30 oats 30 
60 corn 36 30 buckwheat 20 


Summer Grain Kations for Layers 


Ky weight By measure By weight Ihy measure 

pounds puarts pounds quarts 
60 wheat 32 30 oats 30 
60 corn 36 


During the afternoon the following mash is fed 




















Lady Cornell and Her Year’s Record i 
of Eggs Laid, Food Eaten | 
and Voidings 
her second yea~ she 
weighing 23.69 A still 
remarkable achievement lies in the 
fact’ that in two consecutive years she 
laid 457 which 
pounds. 


laid 200 eggs 


pounds. more 


eges weighed 53.19 


Hen Beats Dairy Cow as Producer 
. 


These achievements prove the truth 
of the statements which Dr WwW. H 
Jordan, director of the New York 
state experiment station at Geneva. 
made when comparing a Leghorn fow!] 























In the mornings, the 
hopper is kept closed. 


dry in a hopper. 


Dry Mash for All. Seasons 


Weight Measure 
rv ds quarts 
60 cornmeal 57 
60 wheat middlings 7I 
30 wheat bran 57 
10 alfalfa meal 20 
10 oil meal. 8 
5S) beef scrap 43 
1 salt % 
Fewls should eat about twice as 








of 3% pounds with a Jersey cow that 








much whole grain as mash. The pro- 





weighs 1000 pounds, the hen having 

laid in a year 200 eggs and the cow having 
produced 7000 pounds of milk, 
14% of solids. Dr Jordan says: “If you take 
the dry matter of the hen and compare it 
with the dry mattér in the eggs she lays in a 
year, there will be 5% times as much dry 
matter in the eggs as in her whole body. 
The weight of the dry matter in the cow’s 
body to the weight of the dry matter in the 
milk will be as 1 to 2.9. In other words, 
based upon the dry matter, the hen does 
twice as well as the cow. I suspect the hen 
is the most efficient transformer of raw ma- 
terial into a finished product that there ‘+ on 
the farm. Her physiological activity is some- 
thing remarkable. So in that particular the 
hen stands in a class by herself.” In terms 


containing 





this hen was one and from these records have 
been estimated the food she ate, the eggs she 
laid, her voidings, the labor required to keep 
her, her earnings, etc. Her eggs were sold 
on the Ithaca market for 87.43. It was es- 
timated that she ate 110 pounds of food which 
cost $1.66, that the labor to keep her was 75 
cents, interest on investment 25 cents, or a 
total of $2.66. The 73 pounds of manure were 
estimated to be worth 2 cents, so the total 
receipts from eggs and manure is $7.72. The 
net profit which she yielded for the year was 
$5.06. No allowance was made for deprecia- 
tion in the value of the hen herself. 

In actual commercial practice, whole flocks 
of good hens average about 132 eggs each a 
vear. thoneb some flocks reach 144. The 





portion may be regulated between 
ground feed and grain by giving a light feed- 
ing of grain in the morning and about as 
much as the fowls will consume in the after- 
noon; that is, before dark. It was found 
advisable in the case of heavy laying pullets 
and fowls to restrict both morning and even- 
ing feeding so as to induce liberal consump- 
tion of a dry mash. This was especially true 
in the case of hens. It was also found ad- 
visable to supplement the above rations with 
green feed such as sprouted oats, cabbage, 
green clover, beets and other succulent feeds. 
except where the fowls were running on & 
grass range. At all times grit, cracked oyster 
shells, granulated bone and charcoal were 
accessible to the fowls. Not only does the 
record which Lady Cornell made furnish in- 
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FARMING FOR RESULTS 








teresting and even startling evidence of 
human achievement in handling the forces of 
nature, but it indicates what may be ex- 
pected from careful breeding dnd management 
in the future. The gradual evolution of the 
domestic fowl from wild fowls, which lay 
oniy a couple of dozen eggs a year, when 
compared with the record of Lady Cornell, 
certainly points the way to still more im- 
portant egg production. Lady Cornell may 
be considered as a forerunner of a great 
army of fowls which will be developed by 
man when the laws of breeding and feeding 
are more generally put in practice. 

Her phenomenal performance, like that of 
all phenomenal animals, serves to point out 
the possible rather than the probable yield 
Commercial poultrymen must reckon with 
high averages rather than with exceptional 
individuals, but the exceptional individual 
serves to indicate what may be done under 
best conditions. 


SUCCESSFUL TENANT FARMING 
J. W. HOOVER, MICHIGAN 

Over 41% of the farm homes in the United 
States were occupied by tenants in 1910. This 
shows an increase of over 5% since 1900, 80 
we see that tenant farming is on the increase 
and is with us to stay for a long time at 
le@st. It has a place, as farm land is desir- 
able property, and is sought by many men 
who are not professional farmers. On the 
other hand, tenant farming affords a splen- 
did chance for the young man and the begin- 
her to get a start. 

But successful leasing of farms is a prob- 
lem too well known to need comment. A 
difficulty commonly met is that of keeping 
up the farm. The tenant is nearest the land, 
hence he is in the best position to keep up 
the farm. But how can he do this when he 
has a hard time making a living, as is so 
often the case? 

The remedy is this: First, a thorough 
knowledge of farming and the principles on 
which tenant farming is based; second, a 
well-planned system of farming; third, im- 
proved methods. Good farming improves 
the farm and pays good profits. Poor farm- 
ing wears out the land, decreases its value 
and usually pays small profits. 

The land owner is the one to decide on 
the system of farming to be followed and to 
lead in making the plans. He should arrange 
matters so that he will have assurance of 
sufficient income to make the farm a good 
paying investment and at the same time guard 
against everything detrimental to the farm 
itself. Then he should be willing to make 
improvements necessary to the _ successful 
working of the farm. 

I have had some experience with the vart- 
ous methods of leasing commonly in use, 
having spent 12 years as a tenant, and leased 
a farm of my own seven years. I have 
arrived at the conclusion that a share rent 
is the best in most cases. 


A Good Plan 


When I wish to lease~my farm again I 
shall proceed as follows: I will first find a 
man who views the matter of renting and 
farming as I do. I will talk the matter over 
with him most thoroughly, and come to a 
definite understanding in regard to the 
details. I wish to be sure that we agree in 
regard to farm management, as well as the 
particular points of our contract. 

The principles of leasing farms are: First, 
the contract between owner and tenant must 
be fair to both parties. This can be done 
only by a careful study of the farm and 
everything involved; second, a system of 
cropping and fertilizing must be agreed on 
that will give a satisfactory yield and keep 
the farm in the highest state of cultivation 
possible. The lease should include a plan 
of crop rotation suited to the location, nature 
and condition of the farm. The tenant 
should have the greatest amount of liberty 
possible, still must be restricted to a system 
of farming that can be worked successfully 
on the farm without depleting it. 

‘Third, the term of lease should be such 
as to encourage permanent tenancy. As a 
tenant he must be made to feel that his 


“position is permanent just as long as he does 


the fair thing by the farm and its owner. 
Fourth, the tenant’s income must be so 
linked with the keeping up of the farm as 
to-encourage him to look after the best inter- 
ests of all concerned. For example, giving 
the tenant a large share of the stock will 
induce him to consume a large amount of 
feed on the farm, thus turning it -into fer- 
tilizer instead of selling it off the farm. 


Rotation Suggested 

I give the above principles as best I can. 
You can apply them to your own local con- 
ditions. Here in Eaton county, Mich, I 
would divide the farm into three divisions 
of one or two fields each. Then I would say 
to my tenant, we will follow a three-year 
rotation—corn or beans, wheat seeded to 
clover, clover for hay or pasture. If you 
wish to raise sugar beets you may rotate as 
follows: Beets, oats seeded to clover, clover 
for hay or pasture. 

I will pay taxes, buy all lumber for neces- 
sary repair, also fences, tile, paint, spraying 
solution, etc. I will pay for one-half of all 
seed and fertilizer. You (the tenant) will 
furnish all horses, stock and tools you need, 
and one-half of the seed and fertilizer. You 
will use all the straw on the farm and prop- 
erly distribute the manure, do all repair 
work, painting, ditching, spraying, hauling 
supplies, such as tile and lumber, mowing 
weeds, etc, and haul my share of grain to 
market. 

For my share, I will take one-half of the 
grain. If hay is fed on the farm you will 
get it all. If any is sold, one-half of the 
returns will be mine. If beets are raised, I 
will pay for one-half of hand work and haul- 
ing and get one-half of the returns. 

You will get one-half of the grain, beets 
and hay sold. All the hay will be yours if 
fed and manure returned to farm. You will 
get all the returns from live stock. All the 
fruit and garden truck consumed by your 
family will be free. If any is sold I will 
receive one-half. 

This will be agreed on and put in the form 
of a contract. The lease will be written for 
one year at a time, with the provision of 
continuing for a term of years if all is satis- 
factory. This method will set before the 
tenant just the incentives every tenant needs 
to encourage him in his work. 

I do not claim originality for all I have 
said. These principles have been tried by 
others and have brought success. My fellow 
farmers, what others have done you can do. 
If your past experience with tenant farming 
has been disappointing, my wish for you is 
that this may help you to realize that “plans 
for farming are possible whereby both ten- 
ant and owner may make a fair profit and 
the farm still be kept permanently produc- 
tive.” 


GETS GOOD PRICES FOR POTATOES 
S. C. CUBBAGE, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 

The acreage of early potatoes planted here 
last spring is about 25% less than usual. This 
Was caused by the high price of seed potatoes. 
Maine Rose, Irish Cobbler and Crown Jewel 
sold at $2.25 to $2.50 a bushel. The quality 
of the seed was fine. I have heard no com- 
plaint of a poor stand anywhere. In my own 
pianting almost every hill came up. The 
yield is fully up to the average. The land I 
selected for my early potatoes was where I 
grew late cabbage last fall. I plowed the 
ground about 7 inches deep as early in’ March 
as it would work in good condition. It was 
then gone over with a smoothing board, fol- 
lowed with a cultivator and a drag harrow. 
In planting I opened the furrows 6 inches 
deep and 3 feet 10 inches apart. The land 
was manured broadcast last fall for late cab- 
bage, and I used a truck phosphate analyzing 
high in potash in the furrows only. From 
600 to 700 pounds an acre was used. The 
potatoes were cut to two eyes, dropped by 
hand about 15 inches apart, and covered with 
a one-horse plow by throwing a furrow from 
each side. 

Just before the plants came through I 
leveled the ridges with a drag harrow. This 
put the land in good condition for cultivat- 


ing, also broke the crust, and destroyed all 
weed and grass seed that had started to ger- 
minate. The cultivator was started when the 
plants ‘were 3 inches high and kept going 
once a week as long as it could go between 
the rows without injuring the foliage. Some 
of our neighbors use arsenate of lead. With 
me it seems to work a little slow for killing 
bugs, so I still stick to paris green, one-haif 
pound to 50 gallons of water, or bordeaux. 
Two sprayings are as many as I generally 
give the early crop, as this will clean up the 
bugs. The early crop here is not subject 
to blight. For the late crop I generally spray 
four or five times with bordeaux and add the 
paris green if the bugs are present. My first 
spraying is done when the plants are 6 to 8 
inches high, and then once every 10 to 15 
days. 

When the vines turn brown I begin har- 
vesting the crop. There are but few potato 
diggers in this section. Our method is to 
turn the potatoes out with a large two-horse 
plow, and have men follow with potato forks 
to rake the dirt over. Three or four men 
can get out two acres a day. If the sun is hot 
the potatoes are not left on the ground very 
long. They are picked up and graded to 
firsts and seconds. All too small for seconds 
are stored and cooked for poultry and hogs. 
Firsts and seconds are packed in hampers 
marked half barrel and are sold to buyers 
here or shipped to- Philadelphia, New York 
or Newark, N J. They are sold during July 
for $1 to $1.25 a hamper, which means 50 to 
62% cents for five-eighth basket. This we 
consider a good price. 


THE PUBLIC MARKET QUESTION 
*EZRA TUTTLE, SUFFOLK COUNTY, N Y 

A public market is one of the most desir- 
able things that can exist in a community 
where it can answer the purpose. I doubt 
very much if a city exceeding 100,000 in 
population could have a public market which 
would be in any true sense a public market 
or a producers’ and consumers’ market. 
There is the question of the farmer losing 
his time in getting to that market, the mul- 
tiplicity of teams and wagons which congre- 
gate in the market place, and the procilivity 
of shopping from one market to another, a 
trait inherent in human nature, especially 
among women. 

There ought, it seems to me, to be an in- 
termediary between producer and consumer, 
but that intermediary should be controlled 
by both producer and consumer. This inter- 
mediary should have no interest except to do 
his duty as an intermediary, and see that the 
prices are established so the producer will 
get a fair return for his product and 
the consumer buy at as low a price as 
consistent with the expense of transact- 
ing the business and a fair return to 
the producer. That would do away with 
the objection that the farmers are not really 
business men. 

Farmers do not know quotations or the 
condition of the market. They may come to 
the market and charge too much or be in a 
hurry and sell for a ruinous price. It is a 
demoralizing way of conducting business. If 
they could send their stuff to the market 
where it would be handled by a man jointly 
in their own employ and in that of the con- 
sumer it would partly solve this marketing 
question. It is not right that the producer 
should set the price on food; neither is it 
right that the consumer should do so, but it 
is right that they jointly should set the price 
on food. They should both be represented 
in the market business. 

In large cities, like New York, it would be 
impossible for a public market to do any- 
thing. The area of production is too far re- 
moved, for one thing, and the area of the 
consuming population is too widespread. 
Markets would have to be distributed all over 
the city. A market conducted by pro- 
ducers and consumers, eliminating this 
middleman, is a desideratum greater 
than any other for both farmers and 
consumers. 


*Excerpts from address read before the 
New York agricultural society. -. : 
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Fish Farming Interesting and Profitable 


Trout Find a Ready Market at Fancy Prices--How the Trout Are Hatched and Fed--Care of the Pools, Breeding 
Stock---Rapid Growth Made During Summer--How to Turn Farm Brook Into an Up-to-Date Trout 
Hatchery--Conditions Limiting the Rearing of the Speckled 


ITH the decrease in supplies of 
cattle and consequently higher 
beef prices, it will not be gsur- 
prising if farmers turn 
culture as a substitute. There 
are more private fish ponds and hatcheries 
in the United States than is generally sup- 
posed by the ordinary observer. In many 
instances these ponds or hatcheries are made 
to pay good dividends and the work of carry- 
ing them on is interesting as well as remuner- 
ative. Fish such as bass, carp, catfish and 
sunfish, when reared in artificial environ- 
ment, are placed in ponds, but the eggs from 
yellow perch and trout are hatched in troughs 
and reared in running water. 

A good example of the success which can 
be made in raising trout by artificial methods, 
or in what is known as a hatchery, is the work 
done by Jacob Diegel of Hampden county, 
Mass. He started in a small way about six 
years ago. Having been a close observer 
of the habits of trout, he has met with prac- 
tically no drawback. He selected a stream 
on his farm, which has a temperature of 60 
io 68 degrees. This is the best temperature 
for developing trout, but when the water is 
warmer than 70 degrees the trout are likely 
to die. In mountain streams, where the 
water is extremely cold, it sometimes takes 
many years for a trout to obtain a length of 
6 inches. In a year at a temperature of 60 
to 68 degrees, this length is sometimes at- 
tained. It can be easily seen, therefore, that 
in the first place trout hatching and rearing 
cannot be conducted on every farm, although 
there are many farms in the United States 
which have streams of the proper tempera- 
ture, and where trout raising can be carried 
on profitably. 

The yearly production on the Diegel 
farm is about 100,000 trout. ‘Of this even- 
tually 14,000 to 15,000 will go to consumers’ 
tables. 
of a pound each when sold and bring 75 cents 
per pound. The balance of the 100,000 will 
be sold as fingerlings and yearlings. He 
eaters to clubs, private parties and hotels. 
When selling- fingerlings for stocking trout 
streams, he receives $30 per 1000 and $75 to 
$125 for yearlings In fact, the demand on 
his output is so great that it is only by refus- 
ing customers for the small trout that he 
keeps them until they develop to one-quarter 
pound or bigger for the table market. 





more 


fish 


toward 


These trout average about one-fourth | 


Two creeks are used for a water supply. 
These are divided into pools 50 feet long. All 
told, he has about 900 feet of creek bed 
divided off into pools. The trout are divided 
in the pools according to size and age, and 
it is necessary that the creek be so divided, 
because it is impossible to grow young trout 
in the présence of old ones. The matured 
trout likes nothing better for a meal than a 
fingerling of his own kind. The pools, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, are 
1% to 2 feet deep and about 6 feet wide. The 
stream is diverted at the head of the pools and 
also a certain amount allowed to flow at a 
slow rate through the pools. The fry are 
kept in the upper pools where the current 
is rather sluggish. But as the bottom of the 
pools drops fairly rapidly, in the lower pools, 
into which a part of the second creek is 
diverted, the current becomes more swift 
and the water is easily kept at the right tem- 
perature for the larger fish. 
Care of the Pools 

During the summer the upper pools in 
which the fry are kept are partly shaded. 
Each spring there is a general cleaning out 
of the pools. They are emptied one by one 
and the bottom excavated for about 6 inches 
and fresh sand dumped in. This is one of 
the secrets of keeping trout successfully. The 
trout must have fresh, cool, clear water at 
all times of the year. Unlike the culture of 
bass, carp, sunfish, etc, it is not necessary to 
have the water full of crustacea. In fact, 
the clearer and purer the water is, the better 
for the trout. Mr Diegel feeds his trout on 
beef’s and pig’s liver. The young fry and 
fingerlings received much smaller morsels 
than the trout which weigh upward of one- 
quarter pound. When the trout are very 
small, the beef liver is the only kind to feed 
them and is ground into minute particles. 
As the trout develops, it is possible to feed 
them hog liver, which is not so expensive. 
On Mr Diegel’s fish farm as high as 400 
pounds of liver is fed weekly in the summer, 
when the trout are active. Anyone con- 
templating starting a hatchery will have to be 
sure of the food supply. 

Hatching the Eggs 

The work of hatching trout is interesting 
to say the least. One male to three females 
is placed in the breeding pools, the males 
being introduced early in October. The 

















Where Trout Thrive Under Artificial Conditions 


The 900 feet of pools, such as are illustrated above, are capable of harboring a mil- 


lion trout. 
the sun. 


Note the cloth spread across the water to shade the very small trout from 
The creek itself is not shown in the picture, but is at the right, hidden from 


view by the brush. The pools are provided with water from a smal] dam just above their 
head. With proper natural resources trout can be as successfully and profitably reared 


on any farm the same as on the Diegel farm described herewith. 





Beauties---By E. B. Reid 


spawn is taken the latter part. of October or 
early November, the best females are sorted 
out heretofore and put in separate pools. The 
fertilized eggs are put in trays constructed 
of special wire about 1-16 of an inch in 
diameter and space between the wires of 
about 4% inch. The eggs are spread in uni- 
form rows between the wires by means of a 
feather. The frame of these trays is wood 
and short legs, about % of an inch long, 
keep the trout away from the bottom of the 
trough in which they are put while the eggs 
are hatching. These trays are about 1 foot 
wide by 2 feet long and placed in the trough 
so the water will run over the trays to the 
depth of about 1 inch. When the trout hatch, 
the eggs burst open and the tiny fish drops 
through the wire screen to the bottom of the 
trough. Attached to the trout is a sack which 
furnishes the small fry with food for 30 to 
45 days, according to the temperature of the 
water. The embryo trout attains a length of 
about % of an inch before beginning to feed. 

The trough, about 12 feet long, in which 
the trout are hatched is supplied directly 
from a spring, the hatch coming off the fore 
part of February. Under favorable condi- 
tions the trout grows the first year to be 4 to 
6 inches long. By the end of the second year 
he will average close to one-quarter pound 
and during the third year doubles in 
weight. Trout are light eaters during 
the winter, and from the first freeze until 
April, as far as growth is concerned, 
they are dormant. One problem to be solved 
by all hatchery owners is how to protect the 
premises from poachers. When it comes to 
the matter of poaching trout, some men who 
would not think of taking anything that does 
not belong to ‘them, regard the sneaking in 
on a posted hatchery and filling their creels 
without permission as a different proposition. 
It is necessary to keep a sharp lookout for 
trespassers. Some owners fence in their 
hatcheries, but this is unnecessary where the 
owner is near most of the time. Others 


keep dogs, geese, or guinea fowls to give 
alarm. Of course, the depredation of 
muskrats, snakes, etc, must be guarded 
against. 


Profit in Grain Bins—I have a steel grain 
bin. I like it so well that I would not do 
without one again for twice what I paid for 
this one. I keep oats in my grain bin. I 
believe the grain bin not only pays its own 
price in saving, but a profit besides. There 
is no possibility of the grain being destroyed 
by mice or struck by lightning, consequently 
there is no loss of any kind. My bin is a 
No 18 gauge steel. That is as light as |! 
would recommend for a 900 bushel size bin. 
Although my bin is not anchored, it with- 
stood a severe storm last August, when a 
steel windmill a few rods away was blown 
down. It was partly filled at the time. I 
think it would be a good idea, however, to 
guy it with wire if it were to stand empty 
long.—[Correspondent. 


Horse Feeding Tests conducted by the army 
in the Philippine islands demonstrated that 
native cracked corn or native palay can be 
fed in lieu of a portion of the oats ration now 
given. Native green forage can be fed in 
the place of a portion of the hay allowance, 
Where it can be secured in sufficient quan- 
tities. Baled and cured native fodder, baled 
Guinea hay and baled Rhodes grass can be 
grown successfully and used instead of Amer- 
ican hay. At present it is impossible to 
secure a sufficient supply of these, but an 
effort is being made to develop the industry. 





No License is needed by the poultry louse 


hunter. All that is needed is ammunition 
and an embraced opportunity. There’s no 
2-3-4-5 


penalty, except to the lice. 
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If all roads were brick- 
paved streets the wonderful 
superiority of the Ford for 
the farmer would not be so 








easily demonstrated. But 
bad roads and bad weather 
have made the undaunted 
and economical Ford the 
farmer’s friend—under all 
conditions. 


75,000 Ford cars already sold this season 
—one-third of America’s product.- Five 
passenger touring car $690—three passenger 
roadster $590—torpedo runabout $590— 
delivery car $700—town car $900—f. o. b, 
Detroit, complete with all equipment. Get 
catalogue No. 302 A from Ford Motor 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 























A Hay Press That Carries 
Its Own Power Plant 


en ene eee Sip Cesaetly Prove 2% to 3% Tone Por Hour 


With Gas Engine Mounted on Same Truck 
This sensational Money-Making 
Hay Baling Outfit, which we 
introduced in — 


baler. Many balers 
up $10, $12 con even $15 a day right 
Hay now commands a big price, and 
everyone wants theirs baled. : 
It’s a compact, big-capacity, all-steel press, ine 2% to 3% tons per 
own power plant, completely equipped. Easy to move. 
a field to turn it around. Always ready for business. You can get in a big day’s work 
he press has a big feed opening. It’s a self-feeder, too! Feeds direct from fork. 
Friction Clutch sprocket on press. Lever convenient for feeder; starts or stops press 
instantly. No condenser box, no dangerous foot tamping, no balance wheels, no complil- 
cated gears, no Ts Awa machinery. Simple block dro r, Extra-length tying chamber. 
ver brake, WONDER FOR WINDROW Ww . 


Sandwich Motor Press 


Engine is the very best quality. Hopper- gine), but horse-power presses of the very 
cooled type— requires little water. Hasboth latest t wert yy wn or wood frame— 
Heavy steel roller, Pig cai ° 


batteries and magneto. 
Catalog FREE 


drive. No belts to lose power or 

cause trouble. Chain delivers full power of 

engine. Few people, realize how well hay-ball 
pays. hay is in tremendous dema: 
every place. It’s shipped all over the world. 

Pays every farmer big to bale his hay. Pays 

you big to do the baling! 


iS7 A Wonder for 
CS Windrow Baling 


hour. Carries its 
Coupled up short, you wo t needa 


completely and fully equipped. En- 

ne can be removed for other work. Can 

urnish outfits with 4, 5, 7 and 9horsepower 

nes. 

oth press and engine are of the very best 

quality—made for hard, continuous service— 

yet the cost of the outfit is very reasonable. 
Horse-Power Presses, Too! 

We make a complete line of hay presses— 

mot only motor presses, with which we fur- 

mish engine (or you can use your own en- 


Send us your name and address on a 
TODAY. cteting whether you wish a motor, 
belt or horse-power press, and we will send 
you our latest catalog showing the complete 
line of Sandwich Presses. The catalog 
also give youa good idea of the big profits 
in hay-baling. (59) 


Sandwich Manufacturing Compeny, 206 Main Sirowt, Sandwich, Ill. 
REAM hes Box 226, Council Bluffs, 1, REISS 


Box 226, Kansas City, Mo.; 





Fill Your Silo Cheaply — 


Many ep entes into the cost of filling ioe Jour Silo, but 
the most important one ie your Silo 4 poor 
machine means a high cost, and an 


Appleton Quality Silo Filler 


means the lowest cost. The positive feed table, the large 
throat, big feed rolis, the four spira) tool steel kni 
and the powerful beet = reat capacity. 
soli@ Oak frame mean The single lever 
control, the handy side table. the flexible top dis- 
tributer mean cotivenience, In fact, the whole 
machine means satisfaction, while our guarantee 
jo Filler will, under equal conditions, do more and better work with less power 
jast longer, means absolute safety for you. More Silos will be built amd more en- 
year than ever before. We have already sold more Silo Fillers this year 
LL. of ~~ Food insure prompt ee Senvers you should arrange for a m 


illustrated 
N MANUFACTURING CO COMPANY, 452 Fargo Street, Batavia, Ill. 
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AND APPROVED 


Long Time Investments 


*c, K. SCOON, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y¥, 


A man, who for his children recent- 
ly come into possession of a trust 
fund invested in a piece of land 
partly planted to fruit, asked my ad- 
about selling the land and in- 
vesting the money in a permanent 
fund regulated by the trust fund 
laws of New York state. 

There are three things to be con- 
sidered in an investment: First, is 
it safe? Second, is the income good? 
Third, what is the prospect of its in- 
creasing in value? Where could you 
put the money to give a better in- 
vestment for the children than where 
it is already? 

The first time I ever heard our 
lamented vice-president, Albert Wood, 
he gave a paper upon his experience 
with his apple orchards and closed 
with these words, “I am now planting 
new apple orchards, and while I may 
not live to benefit from them myself, 
I believe it is the best investment I 
ean make for the future of my 
family.” During the years’. these 
words have contained much food for 
thought. 

I was once asked if I thought it 
possible for any man to earn a mil- 
lion dollars. I said most emphati- 
cally, “Yes.” I do not mean that 
every man who possesses a 4nillion 
dollars earned it, nor do I mean that 
every man who earned a million dol- 
lars got it, but if a man’s life work, 
as a whole, is worth that much to 
the world, he has earned it whether 
he ever gets it or not. Charles Good- 
year spent his life and died in poverty 
trying to find a way to use rubber for 
wearing apparel. Who shall say how 
much that one thing alone has been 
worth to the human race? When we 
think of all the money spent for 
things positively harmful to health 
and morals, it ought to inspire us 
with a sense of self-respect that we 
are engaged in producing a product 
that is second to none in its value to 
mankind. 

Contrast the permanent investment 
of our occupations with many kinds 
of business that men are engaged in, 
where the temptation is to make a 
thing to sell, that will hold together 
until it gets out of his hands, and if 
it goes to pieces in the buyer’s hands, 
no matter. The first tile drains in 
this country were laid on his farm 
by John Johnson on the banks of 
Seneca lake. They are carrying 
water today as well as when he laid 
them. The present owner points 
with pride to the work done by his 
predecessor. My father: planted an 
apple orchard on our old farm more 
than 60 years ago, and this year my 
son harvested the best crop of apples 
those trees have ever borne. 

We can have no better monument 
to our life work than to know that 
it is enjoyed and approved by the 
people who come after us. Success 
is nothing more than doing what we 
can and doing well whatever we do, 
with no thought of fame. These 
men wrought well and by the labor 
which they put into their work and 
the spirit in which they did it, they 
put themselves in the list 

Although I am older than Albert 
Wood was when he uttered the words 
I have quoted, I am still planting 
apple orchards and planning to plant 
more orchards, because there were 
good apples here for me when I came 
into the world, planted by someone 
else and I want to leave the world 
with better apples and better methods 
than I found. I want “to live in a 
house by the side of the road and be 
a friend to man.” 


Results from Liming Soil 


F. 8S. GABBER, BICHLAND COUNTY, O 


vice 





In this part of Richland county we 
have many varieties of soil, from 
heaviest mucks to lightest sand and 
shales. I had decided some years ago 
that our loams, sandy loams and 
shale intermixtures had become sour 
or uninviting for the clover plant to 
flourish, so without further ado I or- 
dered a car of ground limestone. It 
seemed like throwing down a good 
many honest dollars to bring you @ 
disagreeable job, but we stayed by it 
to the finish, putting in 1000 to 1500 
pounds to the acre. 

We have just finished taking in the 
hay on 20 acres limed on ground 
sown to wheat in 1910. It was said 

*Excerpts from address delivered 
before the New York state fruit grow- 
ers’ association, 


of heroes.- 


American Agriculturist 


by agents and others driving over the 
country to be the finest prospect in a 
day’s ride. A road “75 rods on the 
long side and a half acre of land ly- 
ing to the sun burned out and rv- 
duced the actual acreage about on. 
acre, yet with this and the handicap 
of the severest drouth in many years 
we tovk 55 loads from the field with 
many tons of long stubble too flat to 
get. The barn now contains more 
pure clover hay than has ever been 
there in the 45 years of our occu- 
pancy. In reviewing this transaction 
I am strongly impressed with this 
fact: If we wish to get something we 
like we will have to do something we 
quite often dislike. 

I now have a fine prospect for 
seed and a ‘booming chance for corn 
while the unlimed land in the reigh- 
borhood suffered almost a total loss 
of their clover crop. 





Outwitting Chick Enemies 


MES E. M. KIES 


Half-grown chicks are preyed upon 
by two classes of vermin; those that 
crawl on the ground and suck the 
blood or eat portions of the body and 
the birds of prey—hawks and owls. 
As a measure of prevention I always 
put my brood coops and colony roosts 
at a distance from any rubbish or 
board piles and keep the grass closely 
eut for some distance. Rats and 
weasels seldom go near a coop when 
they have to cross an unprotected 
space of ground. I pile everything 
on some sort of support about 2 feet 
from the ground. Even wood I have 
corded up on such platforms so there 
will not be any place where thes: 
vermin could catch chicks unawares 
and drag them into holes. 

Hawks and owls I try to outwit. 
Guinea fowls with their swift, alert 
ways and shrill voices I keep for this 
purpose with good results. A flock 
of geese will often give warning by 
night. I have many a time made a 
hasty toilet and a still more hasty 
trip to the yards when ducks and 
geese made a fuss. They seem to be 
especially active on moonlight nights. 
Small bushes like the currant and 
raspberry are just the right size to 
protect chicks, but an orchard is the 
very worst place. The preying birds 
will sit in the thick branches and 
Swoop down on the unsuspecting 
chick or turkey and get back in the 
Same tree to eat the carcass. I lost 
a fine brood of turks in an orchard 
in this way but finally killed the 
hawk by poisoning a portion of a 
chick’s body he had left for a later 
lunch. If I can help it I never keep 
my growing chicks in the same yard 
with older fowls as they need very 
different feed and more of it. If I 
have no room for another yard I 
build a feeder with openings just 
large enough for the chicks but not 
big enough for the fowls to get in. 
This outwits the older birds, which 
are often almost as bad enemies of 
the little ones as are any of the pred- 
atory creatures mentioned. 

Peaches as Fillers—Eight years 
ago I was interested in arn orchard 
company that planted 50,000 apple 
trees in western Maryland. The apple 
man associated with the company 
did not want peaches among the 
apple trees, but we planted 2000 fil- 
lers in a part of the orchard. At 
the age of four years the 2000 Ei- 
berta netted $5500.- The next year 
the profit was not so great. It is an 
expensive proposition to plant and 
grow a good apple orchard. So 
planting peach trees among the 
apples may save a man from going to 
the wall. If the entire farm is to be 
planted to apples, one must wait a 
long time for results and must have 
something to tide him over until this 
time comes. My experience is that 
it pays to plant peaches between 
apples on good soil.—[{Orlando Har- | 
rison, Wicomico Co, Md. 





Companion Crops in Orchards-—ti 
can name a whole bunch of crops 
that it pays to grow in the apple or- 
chard while it is young. We must 
have pot boilers while we are grow- 
ing the apple orchard, but we may 
as well have tomatoes as peaches for 
this purpose. It is best to force 
apple trees into strong, rapid and 
continuous growth while they are 
young. I had to have pot boilers, 
but I found a number of things that 
were better than peach trees among 
the apples. I do not want apple trees 
to be too much mixed up with other 
things.—[S. H. Derby, Kent Co, Del, 
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as today. They contrast the restric- 
tions of city life with what the coun- 
try has to offer—pure air, wholesome, 
fresh and abundant food, sturdy 
health, a sure living, independence, 
etc—and yearn to escape. The an- 
nually narrowing power to earn a 
living in the city and at the same 
time not merely keep up appearances 
but make both ends meet encourages 
them in the belief that farming con- 
ducted upon modern methods cannot 
be any harger, and all things con- 
sidered, probably is easier than their 
present mode of existence. What 
wonder then that thousands of them 
will take up farming only they 
could. Just how one man is striving 
to do this will therefore not only 
prove interesting to farm readers, es- 
pecially the younger members who 
may have rosy visions of city careers, 
but also to the men and women who 
are at present chained to the wheel 
of city life but would welcome almost 
any farming venture could they feel 
sure of even partial success. 

About 2% years ago W. S. Mygrant, 
who in his teens left the farm to 
earn his living as a musician, bought 


a 70-acre farm at the foot of the Cat- 


skill mountains in Ulster county, N Y, 
and began reclaiming it. Fifty years 
ago the neighbors say the place was 
one of the best hay farms of the dis- 
trict. For the past 10 or 15 years, 
however, it has been steadily running 
down, the last owner finding more 
money in boarders the way he man- 
aged them than in the farm the way 
he abused it. The result was that a 
scarcely less inviting venture for farm 
operations could be found—fields im- 
poverished. and _ the whole _ place 
choked with weeds and brush! 

Mr Mygrant, however, saw that the 
buildings alone were worth the price 
asked for the whole place, that the 
25 acres of woodland, though full of 
weed trees, would yield a good income 
under proper management, that fruit 
would do well, that the numerous 
springs favor stock and poultry rais- 
ing, there there is abundant bee pas- 
turage and no competition in the 
neighborhood, that the large ‘brook 
which runs through the place will 
supply light, heat, power and fish to 
meet ‘his needs, that there is a good 
demand for the stone yielded by an 
unused quarry on the place, that the 
haul to the railway and the boat :s 
down grade, that the roads are ex- 
cellent. In short, he saw no reason 
why his investment of $3600 for fields, 
buildings, tools and stock on the place 
would not be highly profitable if the 
farm were only handled properly. 

Advantage of Partnership System 


Fortunately his son sees the advan- 
tages to be gained in farming and has 
been placed in charge. He has thus 
been enabled to have an increasingly 
competent and interested partner— 
Manager on the place while he con- 
tinues his city work until the farm 
gets on a paying basis. The plan is 
admirable for the city man; it could 
hardly be better. The reasons many 
city people fail when they take up 


farming are perhaps due less to their 
imexperience than to the fact that they 


must rely on hirelings who have no 
interest in the place, but rob them 
ef their means, both by neglecting the 
work and by drawing pay for wasted 
time. The partnership plan is per- 
haps the only feasible one by which 
city people of limited means can 
undertake farming with reasonable 
assurance of success and profit, one 
partner continuing his business and 
supporting the other until the farm 
will’ support them both. 

As Mr Mygrant realized his son’s 
inexperience, he engaged a farmer the 
first year to work the place, the son 
learning all he could from this man. 
The second year the son took charge 
with the farmer as assistant. The 
plan worked so well that this year the 
son is managing the place with only 
day labor. 

The work undertaken the first year 
beyond orchard and field renova- 
tion had mainly to do with establish- 
img long-time investment _crops—com- 
mercial orchards of 400 apple and 
200 peach trees. Last year 100 more 
Peach trees were set. In this work 
mot only had much brush to be de- 


stroyed before the land could be pre- 
pared, but more or less blasting had 
to be done to get rid of stumps, 
stones and to break up impervious 
subsoil. The young orchard is now in 
splendid condition, thanks to proper 
eultivation, spraying, etc, and though 
enly closing its third season is show- 
img a liberal sprinkle of fruit buds for 


been attracted to farming 





FIELD AND ORCHARD 


INVESTS IN RUN-DOWN FARM 


Musician Puts Son in Charge—Renovates Place—Starts Orchard as 
Permanent Investment—Surprises Natives with Good Crops—-Will 
Utilize Natural Resources as Profits Warrant~By M. G. Kains 


some of the trees, 
are bearing a 


next year. Indeed, 

both apple and peach, 

few fruits this year. 
Responds to Rational Treatment 


Partly due to drouth, but mainly 
to the robbed land, the first year’s 
crops were scarcely worth gathering. 


the crippled orchard pro- 
fruit, but as it consists 


To be sure, 
duced some 


of only, one tree of a kind and many 
of these grafted to two or more varie- 
ties the fruit from the 60 odd trees 
suggested a horticultural museum, 
There was very litlte more fruit that 
first year than the family could con- 
sume and not as much‘fodder as the 
three horses, two cows and a small 
flock of fowls needed. 

The second year the adopted plan 
of preparihg and working at least one 
field thoroughly each year rather 
than the usual practice of giving a 
scrape and a promise began to show 


field so handled _ re- 
The oats and the rye 
finest in the neigh- 
The field sown to 


results. 
sponded 
were among 


Every 
nobly. 
the 
year. 


borhood this 
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Ponderosa Tomatoes Grown Under Profitable Cultural Conditions 


This variety is a favorit 
timothy and alsike has reminded the 
old residents of the former days when 
the farm was famous for its hay. A 
strip of this field less than a rod wide 
and « rods long -vielded more fodder 
than the whole farm did last year. 
No finer stand of Canada field peas 
with oais has ever been seen by any 
the neighbors than is growing this 
year, The bees are doing an ex- 
clusive business and = are making 
records for themselves. 

So far the only fruit shipped 
has been 10 boxes of King and Spit- 
zenburg apples (from one trie of 
each) for $25, six boxes of mixel 
apples for $9, and some crabapples 
from a tree.in the fence row. Had 
all the fruit from this tree been sold 
last year it would have brought over 
$20. Sales of butter, honey, eggs. 
poultry, fruit, etc, have been made, 
but these have been only incidental. 
The object has been and is to develop 


of 


away 


the- young orchards and restore the 
fields to a state of fertility, for it is 
Mr Mygrant’s conviction that every 
square inch of land should do much 
more than just hold the world to- 
gether. It must yield a _ profitable 
income, but this it wil) refuse to do 
unless treated well. 


to work 
on a 
shall 


The plans for the 
over the acres 
10-year forestry system, which 
remove the weed and inferior trees 
for firewood, posts, etc, and allow 
the valuable timber a better chance to 
develop; to extend the orchards; to 
install a water-operated electric plant 
for power, lighting and heat; to en- 
large the apiary; to add more live 
stock and poultry; to remodel the 
barns; and to make other improve- 
ments with the money which the farm 
itself earns. 

If progress continues to be made 
satisfactorily as during the “past 
three seasons, these improvements are 
not far distant. Already the plac 
exhibits an air of thrift which is 
attracting attention in the neighbor- 
hood and is having its silent intluence 
for good, especially because the resi- 
dents see that the Mygrants are ham- 
pered by lack of funds, but are solv- 
ing their farm problems by the intel- 
ligent application of rational methods, 


Delawase Deeds 


CHARLES HOPKINS 


place are 
of woodland 
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The long drouth which for several 
weeks had held Kent county in its 
grip and was parching vegetation 
was at last broken by several fine 
growing showers. To early potatoes 
and vegetables the rain was too late 
to do much good and a short crop in 
many instances has resulted. 

A new creamery has been 
put in operation by a stock company 
of farmers at Wyoming. It will be 
known as the Blue hen’s creamery as. 
sociation. The blackberry crop was 
large. Peaches are going to market 
A large crop of cucumbers is being 


built and 


ples are much in evidence, and young 
chickens are being shipped to the city 
markets at fancy prices, 

Miss Estelle Cohee has begun duck 
growing on her father’s farm. It 
promises to give her good remunera- 
tion. She now has almost 1000 ducks 
beginning to feather out. She buys 
meal with which to feed them, one of 
the conditions made by the hotels be- 
ing that they should not be fed on fish 
or crabs. She expects to com- 
mence shipping When they are fully 
feathered, 

A limited number of farmers will 
have the opportunity to experiment on 
the raising of alfalfa if they will avail 
themselves of the offer extended by 
the extension division of the Delaware 
experiment station. Enough seed to 
sow two acres is offered those who will 
write for it. ‘Inoculating material is 
also furnished. The co-operator is ex- 
pected to supply lime and fertilizer 
and adhere strictly to the directions for 
treating the soil, 





Millet for Horses—C. W. S., Mass, 
asks if millet can be fed horses with 
good results. It can provided the 
crop is cut before seed begins to 
mature. Farmers never figure that 


millet is as good for horses as for 





in eastern trucking sections 


cows. of the 
A west- 
found that 
matured and 


However, 
forage cut early 
ern experiment 
millet cut just 
used exclusively as coarse fodder for 
horses caused lameness, swelling of 
joints and softening of bone structure. 
In a few cases it resulted fatally. On 
the other hand, there are those who 
say it can be fed at any time, in any 
conditon and any quantities to horses 
without ill effects. 


judicious use 
is allowable. 

station 
before it 








FAMILY RUNT 
Kansas Man says Coffee Made Him 
That 


“Coffee has been used in our family 
of eleven—father, mother, five sons 
and four daughters—for thirty years. 
I am the eldest of the boys and have 
always been considered the runt of the 
family and a coffee toper. 

“I continued to drink it for years 
until I grew to be a man, and then 
I found I had stomach trouble, nerv- 
ous headaches, poor circulation, was 
unable to do a full day’s work, took 
medicine for this, that and the other 
thing, without the least benefit. In 
fact I only weighed 116 when I was 28. 

“Then I changed from coffee to 
Postum, being: the first one of our 
family to do so. I noticed, as did the 
of the family, that I was surely 
gaining strength and flesh. Shortly 
after I was visiting my cousin who 
said :*You look so much better—you’re 
getting fat,’ 

“At breakfast his wife passed me a 
cup of coffee, as she knew I was al- 
ways such a coffee drinker, but I said, 
‘No, thank you.’ 

“*What!’ said my cousin, 


rest 


‘you quit 


coffee? What do you drink?’ 
“*Postum,’ i said, ‘or water, and I 
am well.’ They did not know what 


Postum was, but my cousin had stom- 


ach trouble and could not sleep at 
night from drinking coffee three times 
a day. He was glad to learn about 


Postum, but said he never knew coffee 
hurt anyone, (Tea is just as injurious 
as coffee, because it contains caffeine, 
the same drug found in coffee.) 
“After understanding my. condition 
and how I got well he knew what to 
do for himself. He discovered that 
coffee was the cause of his trouble, 
as he .ever used tobacco or anything 
else of the kind. You should see the 
change in him now. We both believe 
that if persons who suffer from coffee 
drinking would stop and use Postum 
they could build back to health and 
happiness.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
“There’s a reason.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


Every farmer knows his own seed- 
ing conditions better than anyone 
It matters not what these conditions 
are or how he wishes to do the 
work, he can get a Superior Drill 
that will do the work right. Supe- 


rior Drills are known and used wher- 
ever grain is grown, 

If the farmer wants a drill for 
the exclusive purpose of scientific- 
ally drilling Alfalfa, Clovers, Grasses, 


Millet, Rape or Flax, he should send 
for the SUPERIOR ALFALFA 
DRILL folder, 

If he wants to sow grains, peas, 
beans of all kinds, beets, etc., the 
Superior will do the work right, 

Send for the Superior Drill Cat- 
alogue. Read it and go to your 
local dealer and insist on seeing the 
Superior Drill—“The Name Tells a 
True Story.” 
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arm Crops 


By Charles William Burkett 


Editor Agriculturist 


A practical treat- 
ise on the growing 
of American fieid 
crops; containing 
brief and popular 
advice on the seed- 
ing, cultivating, 
handling and 
vesting of farm 
crops and the man- 
agement of lands 
for the largest re- 
turns. This is a 
book that is differ- 
ent. As it is writ- 
ten, suggestions 
stand out on every page. It seeks to help 
crop growers, not through dry statements 
by mere technical terms, but through sug- 
gestive descriptions of the work of the 
men who raise big crops. Applicable alike 
to the farmer with many acres and the 
one with but few. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely bound 
in green vellum cloth, library style, 5x7% inches, 
printed on fine paper from clean, is 
beautifully illustrated, both in 
half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. given 
with a subscription—not sold—and this edition was 
prepared especially for our subseribers. It surpasses 
anything that has ever been put out in connection with 
a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. 
The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his iption to 
this journal for the coming year. New 
may have the book on the same terms, this 


offer is accepted, no other book or premium can be 

— except upon payment of pamee ears’ sub- 
tion. This book is not sold, alon can 
bad in a with a sabouiption as s 

The book and may be sent to different 

addresses if ieired Madde jress all orders to 


315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y 
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Week Ending August 10, 1912 


Plan Now for Seed Corn 


Ig it too 
about the 
19137? No. 
nine.” Remember 
Seed corn is an 
Much of the seed corn in 1912 grew, 
but was not strong. Why? Because 
it lacked vitality. One of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist editors traveling 
through Ohio, within a week saw 
many fields of corn, standing only 6 
to 20 inches high. Why; second plant- 
ing, and this true of other 
great areas. It is not too early 
to begin to observe the standing rows 
of corn today as a possible place in 
the field from which t- make seed 
selection. 

As you 





early to begin to think 
seed corn for the year of 
“A stitch in time saves 
that vitality in 
important factor. 


also 


through your corn- 
field observe the stand an? condition 
of different rows. Some parts of the 
field will be far ahead of others, even 
though the fertility of the soil is the 
Same. What does this indicate? It 
indicates a probable difference in the 
Vitality of the seed planted last 
spring. If you have a field, or 
any part of a field, that is 
growing much stronger and better 
than other corn in that locality, mark 
it at once. It indicates a good place 
from which to select-:your seed. If 
any part of the field is better than 
another, it is well to know the rea- 
son. It may mean dollars and cents, 
Think it over. 


Get Good ane Makers 


is a fine thing 


pass 





The direct primary 
if people would only use it. But in 
some states only a comparatively 
small fraction of the total vote turned 
out for the primaries, even when 
warmed up by the excitement of a 
presidential campaign. It is quite 
possibie also that not more than 75% 
of the total number of persons who 
could legally qualify as electors will 
cast their ballots next November. 
That has been the case in some pre- 
vious campaigns. 

Such popular indifference makes it 
easy for incompetent or designing 
men to be nominated and elected, es- 
pecially to state and national legis- 
latures. In a year like this the aver- 
age citizen gets interested in the 
presidency and overlooks the even 
more important duty of sending tHe 
best man to make our laws. Whoever 
may be president, your personal wel- 
fare is not likely to be affected per- 
ceptibly one way or the other. But 
if your district sends a nincompoop 





to congress, or your state sends a 
poor stick to the United States senate, 
or locality chooses rascals or 
incompetents as senator and repre- 
sentative in your state legislature, 
the laws made or not made by those 
wodies may vitally influence your wel- 
fore for good or ill. Hence the vital 
importance of nominating the best 
candidates in all parties for our law- 
making bodies, so that, whoever is 
elected, the people’s interests may be 
conserved. 

This warning is especially needed 
in some rural sections, because farm- 
are apt to be too sy to watcl 
caucuses and nominations, and 
because in almost every state a new 
legislature is to be elected next No- 
vember. Therefore, it is even more 
important to send the right men to 
make your laws than it is to elect 
any special man as governor or presi- 
dent. The latter is merely an execu- 
tive, while the former are the real 
makers of law. 


your 


ers 
the 





More Informal Meetings Needed 


farmers’ informal meet- 
been held this summer. 
Doubtless the difficulty of securing 
farm help is having its influence in 
reducing the number. Perhaps some 
farmers do not encourage or patron- 
ize such meetings because they have 
bitten off more than- they can chew, 
not at the gatherings, but in the areas 
they attempt to cultivate. Needless 
to say this is a double mistake; it 
prevents their doing best work and 
precludes their finding out how well 
others are doing. What could be more 
profitable than to see how a success- 
ful farmer actually manages, while 
he is managing, where he is manag- 
ing his own place? No lengthy 
explanation is necessary; the work 
for itself. What an inspiration 
for direct questions! Beats the farm- 
ers’ institute in a stuffy hall all 
hollow! 
The field 


Too many 
ings have 


on 


speaks 


the natural 
meeting. It conduces to freedom of 
and practical utility of infor- 
asked and supplied. Confi- 
methods in the presence 
of the results are more val- 
uable than the cut-and-dried gener- 
alities dished up in cut-and-dried ad- 
@resses. For usually the speaker, or 
perhaps more commonly the reader, 
omits the very points that the listener 
wants to know, and all for what? To 
make a good impression! Faugh! 
“ling “good impression” to the winds. 
Have the meeting in orchard, field, 
dairy, barn, talk about the work in 
hand and meet the deluge of 
questions, 

Informal meetings are social 
ings. Just as the host forgets 
self in explaining his work, the 
guests forget themselves in giving 
each other a good time. Escaping 
from self is a salubrious feat, and 
nothing aids it better than the picnic- 
flavored informal meeting. Fingers 
were made before forks; but tongues 
are more important than either. It’s 
all well enough to hold one’s tongue, 
but there’s no special glory in it un- 
less one is too much addicted to talk- 
ing, and at best it’s a tedious busi- 
ness, Informal meetings give a chance 
to limber up. Where there has been 
a social use of the tongue in the best 
sense both hosf and guests will feel 
invigorated for weeks, and will do all 
the better work. For these reasons 
American Agriculturist emphasizes 
the need of many more such meetings, 


meeting is 


speech 
mation 
dences as to 
always 


meet- 
him- 


sO 


away with the Quacks 





Recent investigations by the Amer- 
ican medical association unearth the 
fact that our methods are lax in 
stating the requirements of our med- 
ical practitioners, In some of the older 
countries a man may be a surgeon 
and osteopath or what not, but they 
must all pass the most stringent ex- 
amination. If we must trust our life 
and health to a class of men, they 
cannot be too highly educated and 
thoroughly prepared. These ques- 
tions should interest and concern 
everybody likely to need medical aid. 

Several states have adopted laws 
regulating these conditions and re- 
quiring a collegiate training in ad- 
vance of a four-year school course. 
It seems that heretofore many stu- 


dents were allowed to complete med- 
ical courses and begin practicé with 
having scarcely any actual experience 
in the sick room or at the operation 
table. This seems to be the weak 
part of our medical education. The 
American people should insist on a 
higher standard of proficiency. We 
could well get along with fewer high- 
class doctors and dispense with an 
army of quacks. Think it over, or 
are you willing to risk your own and 
your family’s health? 


Many farmers hesitate to spend 
time and money visiting the fair. 
They fear to lose on 
both Others 
could not be paid to 
stay away. Which 
is the proper attitude and why? The 
answer depends upon the man. Who- 
ever goes to the fair without a good 
reason will lose both time and money. 
The fair will give to every visitor just 
what he himself looks for, and it will 
this in the most satisfactory way 
possible, The farmer who seeks in- 
spiration in stock or poultry breeding, 
in-crop production, or in dairying can 
find plenty of it at the fair. If he 
desires to post himself on best tools, 
processes and labor-saving methods 
the fair will have them. Let his ob- 
ject be merely to see what can be 
done under the present seasonal con- 
ditions, and in no way can he spend 
a day or two to better advantage. Be 
it only for a change and a little rec- 
reation he may consider money 
and time well invested. All this pre- 
supposes that he choose his fair wise< 
ly, pick out one of first rank, such as 
the Ohio or the New York state fairs, 
where he may take his wife and 
daughters without fear of any kind, 
for the whole family should attend 
so all may profit. 





Personal Value scores. 


in Fairs 


do 


his 





When it under 


coiors, 


comes to sailing 
oleo is not the only thing 
to be smoked out. It has 
long been generally recognized 
that there is much adultera- 
tion in silks and linens and it 
seems this is being carried 
to such fabrics shoddy in 
woolen has been a common- 
place for a generation. Just now the 
laundrymen of the country ask- 
ing that the federal pure food law be 
applied to silk, linen and _ cotton 
goods, these to be properly labeled so 
as to show the presence when nec- 
essary of foreign substances entering 
into their manufacture. his demand 
is certainly reasonable. If a so- 
ealled linen towel is half cotton; if a 
piece of silk is weighted with miner- 
al matter, the law should deal se- 
verely with those who foist such 
goods upon the public. 


false 


Black 
Sheep 


even 
cotton; 


now 
as 


goods 


are 


Sulzer apple bill has passed-the 
and the senate. It now lacks 
only Pres Taft’s 

For Apple signature to become 
Barrel Standard a national law. [If 
duly signed, as 

seems highly probable, it will become 
effective in July, 1913. This is the out- 
come of a several years’ fight for a 
country-wide standard barrel. and 
grades of apples to be marketed in bar- 
rels. As originally drafted it included 
apple boxes, but western shippers 
fought until the bill was limited to the 
barrel. The object of the bill is to pre- 
vent deception both as to quantity 
and quality of apples packed under the 
“United States standard,” which words 
it is not compulsory to place upon 
any barrel, but if barrels are so 
branded the buyer may recover dam- 
ages at law should the fruit be in- 
ferior to mark, or should the barrel 
be short measure. The law will es- 
tablish broader and more stable mar- 
kets for producers, will give distribu- 
ters greater confidence in the integ- 
rity of both package and grade, and 
will assure consumers as to quality 
and quantity of fruit purchased. At 
various times all the leading fruit 
growers’, shippers’ and handlers’ as- 
sociations have sent representatives to 
Washington to champion their in- 
terests; so the bill as it no. reaches 
the president embodies the general 
consensus of opinion of all interested.) 
The next move will be to have similar 
United States standards established 
for other fruits. Such a move, de- 
tailed in the Tuttle bill, has been 
sent, after full discussion by the 





The 
house 


house, to the committee on weights 
and measures. With the exception 
of cranberries, it provides for a stand- 
ard barrel for all fruits and vege- 
tables. 


moisture now for 19138 
Every drop saved will leave 
its record in next 
season’s harvest, 
Grain land especial- 
ly should be plowed, 
harrowed immediately after harvest, 
and harrowed again at least every 
two weeks till autumn rains arrive, 
If winter grain is not sown, make 
the land work for a cover crop to 
save fertility and add humus to the 
soil when turned under next spring. 
No soils have too much humus, 
Green manures are its cheapest 
sources. When not expedient or con- 
venient to sow the land, plan to disk 
early in the spring to save the larg- 
est possible amount of moisture at 
that time. Soils opened by tillage 
admit rains freely. They also re- 
tain moisture. Crusts are broken 
after rains, The greater the saving 
the greater the harvest. Heat and 
fertility are, of course, essential te 
yield, but without moisture there can 
be no growth. He is wisest who fills 
his soil with humus and moisture 
Next to tillage humus is the greatest 
moisture conserver. Therefore, with 
all thy getting, get humus. 





Conserve 
crops, 


Water for 1913 
Crops 





Co-operation of Slow Growth 


Up to the present, co-operation in 
the United States has made a steady, 
although at times a spasmodic growth. 
Progress has been very substantial 
and is now past the experimental 
stage. No one who has made even a 
superficial study of co-operation along 
agricultural lines can deny that from 
now on the co-operative growing, 
handling and distribution of food 
products is the most important problem 
before the American people. It took 
a long time to arrive at this conclu- 
sion. The whole country is thoroughly 
awake, so that from now -on the devel- 
opment of co-operative enterprises will 
undoubtedly be rapid. 

One of the encouraging features is 
that heretofore co-operation has been 
confined largely to the marketing of 
crops, the distribution being almost 
entirely neglected. The high price of 
living has forced upon the consumer 
the necessity of working with the 
producer so that the movement has 
been greatly strengthened. True, there 
are numerous instances of failure 
among co-operators, but this is true 
of the evolution of any industry or 
movement, Failure has just as effective 
lessons as success. The weakness of 
co-operation can be traced back toa 
lack of loyalty on the part of those 
who are members of a co-operative 
organization. If, for example, stock- 
holders in a co-operative farmers’ 
grain elevator are not willing to stand 
back of their local organization, the 
enterprise will fail. If those who make 
up a co-operative grape growers’ asso. 
ciation will not be governed absolute- 
ly by the constitution and by-laws, 
there is no hope for success. 

Consequently, the matter rests en- 
tirely with the man who grows tho 
stuff. We might just as well face the 
situation as it really is. If the produc- 
ers were absolutely loyal to their co- 
operative orgarizations, the opposition 
of transportation companies, commis- 
sion houses and all other interests 
would amount to absolutely nothing. 
This has been pretty fully demonstrat- 
ed in the co-operative elevator move- 
ment. In the early stages there were 
no laws geverning the grain trade. 
Whenever a group of farmers at- 
tempted to market their own grain, the 
railroads refused to give them an ele- 
vator site and commission houses in 
large centers refused to handle their 
consignments and they were rapidly 
put out of business. Sentiment has 
grown until various laws have been 
adopted and various rulings made by 
the interstate commerce commission, 
which make it possible for any group 
of farmers properly organized to han. 
dle in their own way anything that 
they may raise in the way of crops, or 
anything they wish to buy for their 
own use. A similar condition exists in 
the fruit business, in the. dairy busi- 
ness, and to a certain extent in the 
garden business, 
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Prefers the Shorthorn 


FRED BANKER, REDWOOD COUNTY, MINN 


The old reliable large Shorthorn is 
the all-purpose cattle for the average 
farmer. I am partial to them, as they 
are generally pretty good milkers and 
excellent beef animals. I practice 
taking the young calf from the cow 
and raise it by hand. My experience 
has been that I can raise just as good 


a calf and have the butter fat besides. 
I prefer to have the calves come in 
fall and winter Then they can be 


gradually worked on to feed and come 
out in good shape to go on grass in 
thé spring. I find*that it is very lit- 
tle trouble to teach the calf to drink 


milk out of a pail. If some feed is 
left close at hand, ground oats or 
bran, the calf will soon begin to eat 
solid food. 

I have fed some silage to cattle, but 
not while they were on grass. Where 
eattle are kept in the yard, or for 
dairy cattle, it is all right to do this. 
The marketing of cattle depends a 
great deal upon circumstances at 
hand. My cattle are ready to go any 
time the market or buyer gives me a 
good price. Before shipping I take 
the stock off of water and give them 
dry feed. The cars are bedded well, 
and it does not pay to overload. I 
ship to a reliable commission firm 
and abide by results. A few years of 
experience will teach the beginner in 
cattle raising some valuable lessons. 
[See first cover page of American 


Agriculturist for a pair of splendid 


Shorthorns, ] 





Care of Hogs in Summer 
D, H, DREISEBACH 


In getting swine through the sum- 


mer months, I prepare ahead by 
erowing clover, alfalfa, rye, rape 
and bluegrass. As soon as the spring 
Pigs are old enough we move them 


from the farrowing house to the indi- 


vidual houses in lots where there is 
rye or bluegrass, and as soon as the 
clover is big enough we turn them 
into it. The hogs are kept there un- 
tik July, when they are turned into 
wheat stubble, or alfalfa that has 


been cut twice. 
I like to change the hogs from one 
field to another. They like a change 


ef feed, and sanitary conditions are 
improved. As to rape, I have only 
tried it in a small way. It is a good 
crop for late summer, but I prefer 
alfalfa where it can be grown. I 
feed some corn at all times in sum- 
mer. I soak it in water about 12 
hours. I am feeding to the young 
hogs ground rye in slop morning and 
evening. We supply the hogs with 
plenty of fresh water to drink and 
some to wallow in I do not favor 
the mudhole or stagnant pool for 
hogs. The mud causes irritation to 
the skin. I have been planning to 
build a cement wallow very shallow, 
gay to hold water to a depth of 10 
finches, and then by putting a little 
crude oil or dip into the water the 
hogs will rid themselves of lice. 

A good plan for cooling off the 


hogs in hot weather where I have no 
running water is to throw some water 


under the shade trees, or in a place 
under a shelter of some sort out of 
the sun. If this is done for several 
days at the noon hour the hogs will 
be on the look-out for their midday 
bath as regularly as they are for 


their feed at feeding time. 

Another very 
must be looked after is the parasite 
hog louse. No animal is more trou- 
bled by lice than the hog. There are 
several methods of treating the hog 
louse, by dipping, sprinkling, or using 
the rubbing post. This last named 
device can be made by wrapping a 
burlap sack around a post set in the 
ground and keeping the sack soaked 
with crude oil or commercial dip of 
some kind. 1 have been using the dip- 
ping tank for several years and like 
it very much. It is made of cement, 
built in the runway of the hog house. 
By the help of a man or two it is a 
short job to run a hundred or more 
through the dip. In dipping or sprin- 
kling a second treatment must be 
given in two weeks so as to kill the 
young lice that hatch after the first 
treatment. 

The most critical period in a pig’s 
life is at weaning. Therefore I begin 
this as soon as the little fellows will 
eat. I build a pen in the field so that 
only the suckling pigs can get in, and 
by feeding them in this way for sev- 
eral weeks prior to separating the 
Pigs from their mothers they can be 
very easily weaned, and not check 
their growth at all. I prefer leaving 
the pigs in the field where they have 


important thing that , 





LIVE STOCK 


beeh and removing the sows, for the 
pigs are accustomed to the surround- 
ings and will fret less. 

I raise most of my hog feed. I use 
some oil meal and tankage with mill 
feed where it is necessary in fitting 
for show and for rapid development. 
Skim milk is always an excellent feed 
for hogs. Hogs require salt, and it is 
a good plan to have it by them at 
all times. 


National Dairy Show Outlined 

The ever interesting National dairy 
show will be held in Chicago, October 
24 to November 2, in the International 
amphitheater. This is practically a 
ten-day short course in all that is 
best for the farm. 

Twelve hundred to 1400 head of the 





best breeds of dairy cattle are prom- 
ised for exhibition this year. The 
judging will be done by competent 


trained experts and will prove one of 
the most interesting of the many im- 
portant features of this big show. 
From present prospects the 1912 show 
will surpass all its predecessors, and 
it is hoped that the middle - west 
farmers and dairymen will plan now 
on attending. 


Easily Made Buggy Jack 


Few appliances are more conven- 
ient than a buggy jack. The one il- 
lustrated herewith may be made of 
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half-inch material 

in a short time 

. and will save 

. yi much work. A 

o couple of uprights 

“ 2%. feet or more 

_~ ° long are fastened 

A together at their 

larger ends by 

HANDY BUGGY JACK nails andat the top 

by a bolt, At in- 

tervals, as shown, holes are then 

bored through them for a small bolt 

to pass. To this bolt a stout wire, 

say No 9 or 10, is attached. This wire 

is to engage in notches on a 4-foot 

lever of the same kind and size of 


wood as the uprights. If the buggy 
is a very heavy one the lever should 


be of heavier wood, and if for a 
wagon it should be longer and the 
uprights stouter. By moving the pin 


and the wire the lever may be made 
to lift a wagon of any size. 
Breeding for Quality—More horses 
are being bred on the American 
farms today than at any previous 
period. Last year practically 100% of 
all the mares on western farms were 
bred. High value for horses for sev- 
eral years past has stimulated this 
increased interest in the production 
of colts, with the result that much 
indiscriminate breeding has been 
done Along with much general ex- 
cellence, large numbers of horses 
have been grown that are misfits in 
any definite market class. Horse 
trading has been somewha* dull dur- 
ing the last few months, but the de- 
mand has never slackened for really 
first-class draft stock. In fact, the 
supply of top-notchers of draft type 
is never up to the demand. These 
conditions should encourage farmers 
to breed along a definite line for the 
production of animals with both 
weight and quality. 
mands both these 





The market de- 
characteristics, 


AND DAIRY 


while much of the breeding of re- 
cent years has sacrificed quality to 
mere weight Certain discriminati n 
in horse breeding pays big dividends. 
Mate a mare having distinct Belgian 
characteristics with a Belgian, and 
follow out the same reasoning with 
other breeds. Cut out indiscriminate 
crossing, and don't patronize a scrub 


stallion. It doesn’t cost any more to 
raise horses with good feet, firm 
bone, high action, and quality 


throughout than it does to produce 
@ mere mass of weight without these 
desirable attributes. There is always 
a surplus of the latter sort, and the 


market never has enough of the 
former. 

Peanuts as a Farm Crop of the 
south have gained greatly in popu- 
larity the past decade. According to 
statements sent out by the United 


States department of agriculture, re- 


cently announced from the 13th cen- 
sus, the area of land devoted to the 
crop was 68% larger in 1909 than in 
1899. A total of 869,800 acres was 
devoted to the crop three years ago 
against 516,600 in 1899. The increase 
in production during the decade 
named above was 68% The value 
of peanuts raised in the United 
States, however, increased threefold. 
Three years ago the crop was valued 
at $18,272,000. The bulk of the crop 
is produced in five states, North Caf- 
Olina, Virginia, Georgia, Florida and 
Alabama. In the first named state 
nearly 6,000,000 bushels were raised 
in 1909, an increase of 73% over the 


yield a decade previous. Virginia is 
credited with 4,284,000 bushels in 
1909. In the five states named above 
86% of the peanut crop of the United 


States is raised, 





Meeting of Colleges and Stations— 
The next annual meeting of the 
American association of farmers’ in- 
stitute workers will be held at 
lanta, Ga, November 11-12. At the 
Same place but beginning 
13 will be held the annual meeting of 
the association of American 
tural colleges and experiment stations. 





Woman's Milk Stool—When women 
must milk it is hard to hold the pail 
as men do. The stool shown here will 








At- | 
November | 


agricul- | 


serve as a pail | 


a S holder It is 
= oblong and the 
front end made 

con cave, An 

iron hoop com- 

pletes the cir- 
MILKING STOOL cle, so the pail 
rests in the opening. A hoop from 
a cask has about the right bevel to 
it to fit the flare of the pail. If the 
seat is made long there is little dan- 
ger of having the pail tilt it up when 
full, but if the handle of the pail is 
grasped when the milking is over no 
danger of upsetting need be feared 
in any event.—[Sylvanus Van Aken. 








Question of Prices—J. T. S., New 
Jersey: You inquire about apparent 
discrepancy. The New York exchange 
rate for milk in June for the 26-c 
zone (the basis on which these are 
figured) was 3c as printed in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. It is possible you 
are in a zone further distant from 
New York and thus the price you re- 
ceive somewhat smaller. If you are 
in the 26c-zone it would seem you 
should have received 2%c, on the 
basis of your contract of %c under 
the exchange price. 
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Fill Your Silo S2%.zea 


ROSS fully wuaranteed 
You take no risk 





We want 


te prove that our machines area 
investment before you give up your 


money. We that we do 


Ww y 
not Soo} it ts risk to make iy G o' Many vew 
‘emachive. Gs © pues Ory lai foals It ie free. 
ng e ine. Ca explains 
The Borie pee Co., Box 152 Springfield 














Cuts More Ensilage Per H. P. Used 


Save first cost and operating expense of 
ensilage cutter. If you want to cut your coshone 
and dry fodder quickest, with power, with 
greatest safety, you'll oose the 

GALE - SALDWIN 
Get the facts about —y ya to fill highest si 
safety fy wheel, aabeyy Sos foo 


ver. te 
and keep in order. ths. Bullt with or 
without traveling feed tabi henge, * at once for 
Free Book, Address 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. 
a Chisepos Pole 


SILOS 


The inventors of the Modern 
Continuous-Opening Silo offer 
to the public the far est and 
most complete line of Silos on 
the market. Our experience, 
which entedates that of any 
other firm manufacturing these Iii} 
goods, has enabled us to produce 
the highest quality at 
" the most reasonabie 

prices. Send for our 
catalog on Silos and Silo Fiilers. 
“the kind Uncle Sam uses,” and 
tell us the size of Silo wanted. 


HARDER MFC. COMPANY 
BOX 13 COBLESKILL, N. Y. 
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Send today 
for only 


PERMANENT 


Certain Write 
Mineral Heave Remedy Co., 451 Fourth Ave. Pittsborg, Pa. 


BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED (ONEY- SAVING 



























Pil Stop Your Losses from Worms— fu 





worms. Hogs of all ages suffer 
Then cholera, swine 








worm destroyer an 
is of others. I'll do it for 
me a penny, 
me the 


Little pigs only a few weeks old are often found loaded with 
plague and other conta- 


“ith | Read This Letter: 
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NEW YORK 
Fruit Growers’ Summer Meeting 


The New York state fruit growers’ 
association will hold its annual sum- 
mer meeting at Albion August 14 and 
15. The Albion chamber of com- 
merce, the Orleans county fruit grow- 
ers’ association and the citizens of 
Albion are co-operating with the state 
association to make the meeting the 
best in the society’s history. Dinner 
on the first day will be served by 
one of the churches adjacent to the 
courthouse, which will be  head- 
quarters. Visitors will be lodged and 
breakfasted at reasonable prices at 
Albion homes. All who plan to re- 
main overnight should notify J. A. 
Hartman at once so arrangements 
ean be made. Those who will arrive 
in automobiles should state this fact, 
so housing can be arranged for. 

The automobile committee is plan- 
ning for enough machines to carry the 
entire company on Thursday to or- 
chards of the neighborhood, The ma- 
chines will line up in front of the 
courthouse at 8.50a m. A trip of more 
than 50 miles has been laid out. It 
will include stops at the largest and 
most noted fruit farms in Orleans 
county, among them the farms of the 
late Albert Wood, 8S. J. T. Bush, who 
has more than 200 acres in fruit, Mrs 
Clark, who has over 100 acres, the 
Udell orchard at Brockport, the Clark 
Allis and the J. Allis places. Lunch 
will be served on Thursday at Point 
Breeze on Lake Ontario. 

Wednesday's program 
an address of welcome by 
of Albion, response by Pres Clark 
Allis, an address by Edward Van AIl- 
styne of Kinderhook on The apple 
industry, and one by Maj R. R. Rid- 
dell of the state department of agri- 
culture on New York’s agricultural 
renaissance. Everybody is welcome 
to the summer meeting, which is open 
to all, whether members of the asso- 
ciation or not. Albion is 380 miles 
from Rochester on the Falls branch 
of the New York Central railway, also 
on the Buffalo, Lockport and 
Rochester electric road, 


include 
mayor 


will 
the 


Fruit end Cattle 


W. H. BRAINERD 





H. H. Whetzel andc. R. 
Crosby of the state college of ‘agri- 
eulture at Cornell university on 
August 3 gave a demonstration to the 
fruit growers of Clinton county, at 
Peru, of how to do away with the 
insect pests and all known fruit tree 
diseases. 

J. H. Bennett 
is proud of this dairy of 
cows. From the dairy during the 
month of June he secured 29,916 
pounds of milk, besides what he used 
in his family for domestic purposes. 
During the month he fed $26 worth of 
grain consisting of bran middlings and 
meal. 

Three Japanese have been looking 
over blooded live stock in central New 
York with the object of securing the 
best cattle for the Imperial stock 
farms. 


Profs 


county 
24 Holstein 


of Jefferson 





Big Hay Crop—Haying is done in 


larger 
yielded 
worms. 


about 1-3 
Cherries 
free from 


Delaware Co, with 
crop than _ usual. 
weil and were 
Buckwheat looks to be a failure un- 
less rain comes soon. Potatoes are 
prospering. Corn is a complete fail- 
ure. Cauliflower is not heading up 
well. Pastures are drying and cows 
shrinking in milk. Boarding houses 
are well filled with city people, as are 
most farmhouses. 

Fine Crop of Rye—Rain has come 
in time to save crops in Saratoga Co. 
While hay is a light crop new mead- 
ows in some localities have yielded 
well. A fine crop of rye has been 
harvested. Grocers are paying 25c 
p doz for eggs. Creamery assn paid 
patrons for last month 2S%ec. Corn 
is making excellent growth. A large 
acreage of buckwheat has been 
sown. Help is very scarce. 

Disappointed in Boarders——Rains 
have relieved the serious drouth con- 
ditions somewhat in Essex Co, Hay 
was not up to promise. Oats are very 
short. Some cutting them for fodder. 
Potatoes are doing well. Corn is 
looking well but late. Boarding not up 
to early expectations. Pastures dried 
up and cows shrinking in milk. 

Large Buckwheat Acreage—Farm- 
ers are about through haying. Help 
is scarce and everybody is late in 
securing the crop. In this section hay 
is a much better crop than last year. 
Pastures are very dry and the flow of 
milk has greatly shrunk. Most crops 
show the result of drouth. Corn. is 
very poor, due principally to poor 
seed and the cold, wet spring. There 
thas been a large acreage of buckwheat 
sown this year. Late potatoes look 
well, but bugs have been,very trouble- 
some. 1 

Not Hopeful for Corn—Haying is 
finished in Schuyler Co and the crop 
is not more than % ton to the acre. 
Some old meadows are nearly a fail- 
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ure. The potato crop is not as good 
as last year and no end to bugs. The 
wheat crop is ¥% less than last year. 
Corn is growing very fast and some 
beans are not cultivated. It would 
be a remarkable fall if corn and beans 
should mature. 

Milk Falls Off 
light in Montgomery Co. 
is short and not filling well. 
potatoes are a failure. Corn is 
on account of early and protracted 
drouth. Milk shrinkage is FO%. 
Cheese sells at 14% to 15% c from fac- 
tory. Butter -2S8 to 380c. July milk 
brought $1.10 at creamery station. 
Aug milk will bring $1.40 at same sta- 
tion. B. T. Garlock has large 
barn at Waterville completed. Oats 
retail at 9Uc p bu, eggs 25c p doz. 

Early Potatoes Fail—The 
drouth in Otsego Co was broken July 
18 by copious showers that did a world 
of good. Oats are very short and 
will hardly be % a crop. Garden 
truck and berries were badly hurt by 
drouth. Late potatoes may be ™% of 
a crop. Early potatoes nearly a fail- 
ure. Hay crop is good in some 
tions and poor in some places. Corn 
looks very poor, hardly % a crop. 
Considerable had to be replanted. 

Corn Very Doubtful—With frequent 
rains of late crops improving in 
Steuben Co. Drouth did break in 
time to save oats and barley from 
being short. There is much smut in 
spring grain, It looks now as though 
corn could not possibly mature a crop, 
Potatoes are very promising. No 
trouble with bugs this season. Hay 
has proved to be a fair crop, but is 
very weedy. The Pennsylvania cmy 
located at Cohocton is gathering cream 
with an auto .truck. Patrons say it 
does not pay as well as cheese. A 
new variety of birds have made their 
appearance in this locality, although 
small they are very vicious and will 
kili chickens when nearly one-half 
grown, All farm produce brings good 
prices. Cows have shrunk about one- 
half in milk. There is lots of buck- 
wheat sown. Frank D. Short has 40 
acres which are fine. 

All Sprayed Three Times—Pears in 
Niagara Co are only about one-fuorth 
of a crop, but are of good quality. 
Frequent showers are retarding the 
wheat harvest, Some wheat is sprout- 
ing in shock. The county is looking 
as fine as possible. Late potatoes do- 
ing well. Cabbage which survived the 
drouth is growing fast. Apples are a 
good crop of all winter varieties ex- 
cept Greenings. Stmmer and fall va- 
rieties are less than one-third of a 
crop. The drop of all kinds of apples 
was heavy, Trees look the best in 
years, most everyone has sprayed 
three times, sorne four. The good 
road from Lockport to Olcot is now in 
progress. 

Saving Timothy Seed—Hay is a 
much better crop than expected in 
Allegany Co. Potatoes look good, 
Wheat and rye are fair crops. Oats 
are improving fast. Some good corn 
and lots of poor. 3eans look fine. 
Threshing has begun, A number of 
farmers are saving timothy. Milk 
brings $1.27 at the cheese factory. Some 
wool being sold at 2c. 

Geod Hay Crop—Haying is finished 
in Washington Co and a good crop has 
been secured in fine condition. The 
Hebron Valley Cheese Co paid $1.40 p 
100 for June milk, Potatoes look well. 
Corn is backward. Oats are short on 
account of the dry weather in June. 
There will be but few apples in this 
section, 

Fruit Dropped Seriously—Still. very 
dry in Rockland, Rain on July 21 
did some good for corn, but the dry 
winds soon made the ground as dry 
as ever, Rains now would be too late 
for potatoes. Peaches dropping bad- 
ly, also apples, Eggs are 35c p doz, 
Sutter is 35c p Ib. Pasture is very 
poor, 

Getting 
rains have 


One-Half—Hay is 
Oats straw 
Early 


poor 


his 


long 


sec- 


are 


not 


Fair—Recent 
vegetables and 
fruit in Richmond Co. The county 
fair is to be held the last week in 
Aug. All are wishing it success, 

New Rural Work Secretary—The 
county committee of the Oneida Young 
Men’s Christian assn is taking a spe- 
cial interest in work for the open 
country. It has put in the field a 
rural work secretary. The new secre- 
tary is E. J. Ruliffson, whose home 
address is Clinton, N Y, the county 
office being at 120 Washington street, 
Utica. An advisory committee on agri- 
cultural work has been formed and 
consists of State Commissioner Calvin 
J. Huson, Prof Charles Tuck of the 
state col of agri, F. S. Welsh, agricul- 
turist of the New York Central rail- 
road, W. G. Comstock, master of po- 
mona grange, Joseph Graham, 
dent central New York farmers’ 

S. Doolittle of Cassville and 
ence Champion of Clinton. A course 
of agricultural study and reading 
combined with practical farm experi- 
ments, field work, observations and 
community study is being planned. The 
work will be organized under the 
three heads of farm science and meth. 
ods, farm management and economics 
and farm environment. For this work 
farmers and other interested people 
will be organized into small groups 


Ready for 


improved 


presi- 
elub, 
Clar- 


and under local leadership. A modified 
correspondence system may al8o be 
used, The rural work secretary will 
eonduct leader training conferences, 
and will aid in providing for other 
educational and social features. This 
scheme will also provide some work 
in home economics for the women and 
some nature study work forthe boys 
and girls. The Oneida county com- 
mittee has a big program which is be. 
ing watched with a great deal of in- 
terest. The rural work secretary will 
co-operate with local institutions, such 
as the country church, the school, the 
grange and the farmers’ club in doing 
their work. 

Very Wet Harvest—A wet harvest 
in Jefferson Co. Hay is a good yield 
and good quality. Wheat is not all 
in the barn, but a fair yield. Oats 
are good. Some are ready to cut. 
Corn is late. Potato tops look good. 

Oats a Fine Crop—Having some 
rainy weather in Broome Co, and 
crops are beginning to look fine. Oats 
are going to be a fine crop. Fairs in 
this locality begin next week. Some 
farmers have their stock in fine con- 
dition, 

Good Hay Crop—Weather in Frank- 
Co was cool and dry for most of 
month of July, but a rain now 
has made crops look _ better. Hay 
was good, about. as last year. Grain 
is not as good as last year. Most 
of it is late, as it was so late before 
t could be sowed. Cows have shrunken 
in milk. 3utter is 28c p lb, eggs 24c 
p doz. New potatoes are rather 
small old ones all gone 
Short—All the 
haying and report a 
Herkimer Co. Most of 
report more hay than they had 
last year. Several shower have 
helped the crops, but potatoes are 
very poor. Oats are getting tripe and 
crop is good, but straw is short. Flow 
of milk is light and cheese brings 
l5e p Ib. Some have been feeding 
their cows grain on account of the 
short pastures. 

Late Harvesting 
ing some better in 
the rains, althouxh 
bit behind on a 
spell Eggs are 2 
factories paid $1.20 p 
milk. The pastures are 
that came up is looking 
there are many fields wher 
very little corn up. Most 
look good. Quite a lot of 
in this section of the county 
Very little harvesting is done 

Hops Looking Clean- 
and bright now in 
Some have been spraying in fear of 
blue mold, To» early to make an es- 
timate of yield, but will be less than 
1911. The acreage is about the same 
as 1911, but 1s compared with 10 years 
ago only about 1-6 of the acreages 
now. There have been some new yards 
set this season, but it has been so dry 
that there will be 4 at least that will 
not grow. 

Short Barley and Oats 
drouth in Ontario Co all of July until 

28th, when a good rain came. 
at is all cut. Some drawn in, It 

a poor crop. Barley and oats will 
be short in straw. Corn where it had 
a good start is doing very well. Sweet 
cherries were a short crop, sour were 
better. 

Buying Spraying Outfits—Not much 
corn planted in Kings Co, but the 
prospect is for at least % of average 
yield, The weather was very wet early 
in the spring, followed by severe 
drouth, at the present time having a 
bountiful supply of rain, Thunder 
storms have been frequent doing a lot 
of damage. Several persons have been 
killed. Pastures have suffered severely 
from the dry weather, but this rain 
will help them, Hay is about 80% of 
an average crop. Some young trees 
have been set out, Trees brought from 
Ontario have developed some San 
Jose scale. Spraying machinery is 
all the rage and a large amount has 
been bought in this section. 

Hop Acreage is about the same as 
last year. The crop will be smaller 
than in 1911; if drouth continues a 
few days more the crop will be much 
smaller. We are not bothered with 
insects or fungus.—[B, A. K., Bast 
Cobleskill, N Y. 

New York Vegetable Growers will 
have a splendid opportunity to pick 
up useful ideas when the vegetable 
growers’ assn of America meets in 
Rochester Sept 4-6. A comprehensive 
program is being prepared. Visits 
to noted gardens and greenhouses 
are to be made. Programs and other 
information can be secured from Sec 
S. W. Severance of Louisville, Ky, 508 
Walker Bldg. 

Orleans Co Harvest is well under 
way. The yield of all kinds of grain 
is very satisfactory. Threshing ma- 
chines have begun work in many sec- 
tions. Lettuce has dropped from $2.25 
to $1.50 a basket, caused by a mar- 
ket swamped with poor grade lettuce. 
It is expected the higher price will 
soon prevail. Early potatoés will 
make a better yield than was at first 
looked for. The recent rains have 
kept the tubers growing. Vines are 
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only beginning to ripen. Red rasp- 
berries have sold as high as 16c p qt. 
The demand was far in excess of the 
supply, and the prospect for future 
berry owners is of the best. Only for 
a short period did the blackberries 
fall below 10c. The weather for the 
past month has been ideal for farm- 
ers, in direct contrast to this time 
last year. As a result, this year 
should be a most successful one for 
Orleans Co.—[Belva Augsbury. 

Potatoes a Failure—The weather is 
still very dry in Niagara Co. Corn ap- 
pears poor all through the county, 
owing to dry weather and poor seed. 
Both early and late potatoes are a 
failure. Many acres of late ones were 
backed in the ground. Wheat is al 
cut and drawn to shelter. The boule- 
vard through Niagara Co is complet- 
ed, with the exception of about four 
miles, It will\be one of the best roads 
in this end of the state. 

Long Island Potatoes — We have 
had plenty of rain during the last 
two weeks and all crops are doing 
well. Potatoes were so badly hurt by 
the drouth that they will be a light 
crop as a whole, though some pieces 
will be good. Shippers last week wer 
selling at 55c and grocery stock at 65c 
Late potatoes are not ready to diz 
yet. There is quite an increased acre 
age of cauliflowers this year. The 
Plants are growing very fast becaust 
of the moist weather. It looks as if 
they would be ready to cut earlier 
than usual.—[H. R. Talmage. 

Calverton, Aug 3—Not much dam- 
age to cranberries by reason of June 
frosts and outlook now good for per- 
haps SO% of a normal crop. A little 
damage noticed here by insect pests 
rR 


Anticipate Light Yield of Hops 

Cc. D. WALRODT, OTSEGO COUNTY, N ¥ 

In the vicinity of Cooperstown we 
expect a very light crop of hops, less 
than 50% of last year’s crop. At 
present hops are not showing any fun- 
gus nor are they visited by insect 
pests, The yards are always more 
or less infected with lice. With the 
exception of a few yards, hops are 
not looking very good. In this vicinity 
the fungus has not made much head 
way. 

Many growers are spraying as +a 
preventive of blue mold, but in the 
yards which are not sprayed the crop 
looks as good as where flowers of 
sulphur have been applied bountifully 
The acreage is the same as last year 
but compared with several years ago 
it is smaller. Many small growers 
have gone out of business. The future 
of the crop depends upon prices and 
the appearance of fungus. 


Hiop Notes irom the Field 

Central New York hop growers re- 
port that the nop crop this year will 
average about medium hecause of the 
dry weather. Several «untracts at #0 
cents a pound are orted, 

It has been an cpen secret since 
early in the spring that the acreage 
devoted to hops in the Pacific North- 
west is much larger than that of 1911 
On the Pacific coast in some places it 
is possible to plant hop roots and ob- 
tain part of the crop the first year; no 
so in New York. The extremely high 
Prices paid for hops last winter and 
the past spring tempted many growers 
to go into the business again and also 
farmers who had never grown hops 
to try a few acres. 

As far as the city market for hops 
is concerned, there is very little trad 
ing. At New York city state hops are 
quoted at 25@3lc p lb, and Pacifi 
coast 27@3lc. In the primary mar 
kets in New York state, a few sales 
have been recorded around 2c. Con- 
tracts for hops in Ore have read 22c, 
and sales in that state of 1911 hops 
have been at 2? @25c, with Cal selling 
at about the same price. 

Cool weather and rains of the past 
10 days improved hop prospects in 
Madison county. The arms or branches 
are growing rapidly and fruiting 
well; in fact, much better than grow- 
ers believed possible. 


Hop buyers are 
not active at present.—[L. W. G., 
Bouckville. 

Reported some mildew in this vi- 
cinity, and hop growers have done 
some spraying. Recent heavy rains 
stopped the difficulty to some extent. 
{[J. P. M., Canandaigua, N Y 


NEW YORK—At Albany, bran $25 
p ton, linseed meal 36, middlings 28.50, 
corn meal 31, loose timothy hay 2, 
clover 17, oats straw 15, corn S5e 
P bu, oats 65c, rye 89c, milch cows 
25@70 ea, veal calves T@7%c p Ib, 
full cream cheddar cheese 15c, sugar 
29c p doz, fowls 15¢c p Ib, chickens 
20c, ducks 15c, geese 14c, potatoes 2.7% 
P bbl, turnips 1, standard apples 1@ 
2 p bu, celery 1 p doz, carrots 1.50 
p 100 bchs, beets 1.75, sweet corn 
1.50, beans 1 p bskt, tomatoes 3 p bu, 
lettuce 50c p bx, 

At Buffalo, northern spring wheat 
$1.10 bu, white winter 1.12, vellow 
corn ic, new white oats 46c, barley 
and rye T5c, timothy seed 3.40, choice 
clover seed 12 standard bran 23 p 
ton, middlings 26.50. red dog 32. elu- 
ten feed 29. 
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Cutting Down Middlemen’s Tolls . sides adding quality to the welfare with much interest by patrons of vther 
and comfort of the communities states. While co-operation is a car- 






ot through which it passed, it would af- dinal grange principle it has not al- 

Paring down the excessive margin ford a means of transporting farm ways been found a practical propos!- 
between what the producer gets and produce to the shore in much less tion. The success of this latest 
the consumer receives continues an time and at a much cheaper rate than movement for the mutual benefit of 
exceedingly live topic. Just now it is C@n be done with horses and wagons. those interested will depend entirely 
being taken up in earnest by the con- Such a freight business would be sure on the willingness of the patrons of 
sumers’ end, those who are disturbed to wes afid it would mean more the Keystong state to work together. 
over the high cost of living. This Money for the trolley and a saving for Of the ability and qualifications of the 
has taken shape in the way of in- the farmers. The Jersey central trac. management there is no doubt what- 
quiry to learn how far in the market- tion company whose lines radiate from  ever.—[Demeter. 
ing of farm commodities prices are Keyport to Perth and South Amboy, lag wagg™ 
raised to consumers by inadequate Matawan, Freneau, Red Bank and the Eastern Live Stock Markets 
and uneconomical facilities and meth- me a wana an pg ag _ 

s e istribution. New Tork ¢ cadletown ownsnhnips, Wi “un yroauce E . 7 
oe ae toe neck dinoiedt tn cars any erage it tag ® asa oo ; 2 New en Pa an — — Cas — 
the legislature to make this examina- Centers direct to the Keyport steam- ast w. steers held up with gooc 
nay and it has now reached definite boat docks where boats ply to Newark, demand, closing firm. Calves held Quality and Service - 
conciusions after exhaustive work in New York and Brooklyn. This will yp until Friday, when the under JOHN DEERE Dealers Give Both 

enable produce to reach the market in opages deve loped’ a weakness. To- 


New York city. iti * 1 } 11 
It has been found, for example, better condition than when shipPed by qay there were 77 cars of cattle and 
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that the marketing agencies of this T@il. ss 4700 calves. Steers were in fair de- le r x: 
great city are covered by 15 classes of mand, nearly steady, bulls and GASOLINE ENGINES 
food distributers, ranging fom the Longest Drouth Known cows 15@ Oe | lower. The market of ¥ Design are Sold in Every 
municipal wholecale markets down to sy at en re inten On - dropped 25@.0e on veals, and 50c@ 
on . - . § NVANUS VAN AKEN, NEW ORI . . If you want to know how to choose th 
the pushcart type The investigating YLVANU be $1 on grassers and buttermilks, Steers simplest best and cheapest—to buy intelli- 
' committee finds that the large retail Many oldest inhabitants in Ulster 4Veraging 1000 to 1375 lbs sold at 5@ ee ae eee ee 


y 
Gopyrichted and illustrated book of Advice. 
Itexplains the differ ncein engines, what 
price to pay, what sizes and styles are best, 
describes and illustrates al) the riosti mpor- 
tant parts, shows skeleton working parts ,etc, 


i r f 1 partment store, |} r- 9,25 oOo Tl > y 
unit or 100d depart ea Store, buy county do not remember as long a ppl Ibs, inc wading. A -s W Va 
ing direct, receiving direct, and sell- 9a cette ove had thie doen t 1000 to 1375 ibs, at 7.35@9. »; 3 cars 
ing direct, is the best economical type “routh as we have had this season of Wa, 4196 to 1204 Ibs. at 8.60@8.90; 


in point of efficiency, minimum of the year. It is true there have been 1 car Pa, 1202 Ibs, at 8.25. Bulls sold 





















waste, satisfactory distribution; and two or three showers which laid the at 4@5.7h, cows at 2@6.35, veals 7.50 Result 25 years’ successful experience in 

rather leans toward encouragement of dust and accummodated the house- @11.50, culls 50@7, grassers and designing and building. Worth 10 Dollars 

such stores. keepers by raising the water in their )puyttermilks at ‘tna — to you before you buy a gasoline eng ine. 
The committee does not favor the cisterns, but the water which fell was Sheep were in good demand and 12 Seeeged ns ey Spuvettpee yo 4 oe 

coustruction of publ market struc- not sufficient to reach the roots of firm after Monday of last week, clos- PAUL. SONVEN, Destacen PaBBPORT, fil. 

tures and terminals, embodying heavy plants or to be of much benefit to ing a fraction higher. Lambs in mod- ~ ~ A 

fixed charges on a community. It is sardens. Many poor people have lost erate offerings were active and strong 

recommended that the charters of va- their gardens on which they depend- up to Friday last, and had advanced 

rious cities in New York be amended ed for early vegetables. The fruit 5)@60c on desirable grades; the close 

so as to provide for a department of crop in the Hudson valley has been was 25e lower than Friday. Today C. Blume 

markets, charged with careful super- 8freatly shortened and berries were there were 56 cars on sale. Sheep net pro Rush Hill, Mo.. says 

vision of the food supplies. Among Of an inferior kind. There is, how- ryljed steady, lambs fully 25c lower. y Remedesisin oneday with 






other things this department should ever, an abundant crop of currants, Common to choice sheep sold at $3@ largest feed hole, more effective draft, 


rubs off green bark less than the 





































publish accurate statements of mar- and in many cases they sell so low 475 py 100 lbs, culls 2@2.50, common ? 

ket needs and prices, to be sent reg- that the fruit growers say that it to states lambs at 6@8.25; 1 car 8.35; eas, le 

ularly to producers of food supplies. Pays better to let them rot on the cyllgs at 4.50@6. Top vrice for Ky memngreercetistier angele ease relly 
‘ 1 Yr re “ realize > Or a a > - oo Write for free catalog and read 

Auction sales are recommended, thus bushes, If the grower cannot realize lambs 8.35, W Va 8, N Y lambs 7.75, common sense way of hay press- fit 

making public real values; these auc- 98 cents’a pound it does not pay to pag do 7.60, Tenn do 7.60. ing. 

tions to be conducted under public ship them to market. The picking Hogs ruled steady to firm a4 ter J. A. OPENED 

surveillance and not for profit. In costs 2 cents, the package 1 cent.and Monday last, closing strong. Today, 127 William Street 

this way all are to have a voice in at least 1 cent for commission, freight with 10 cars on sale, market held up P 

fixing primary prices as a producers’ and shrinkage. Although in the Hud- gtrong, with light to heavy selling at 

and consumers’ market. The com- S80n Valley fruit belt there will be a §65@880 p 100 Ibs: roughs at 7.50 

mittee says this system is perfectly aye ee of — but pow @ 7.80, stags 4@5. 100 

yracticed abroad. wi ve shipped, as most o em . ke 

: The work of the committee con- Will be bought by the Schule unfer- The Horse Market STEEL ROOFING $137 SQ. FT. 

cludes that a fundamental aid in re- mented grape juice company, where Trade continued quiet, with a mod- noe New, ay § hy FA 

ducing the cost of food is to mini- the fruit grower is paid ‘on the erate inquiry for chunks and second- Steel ited Roofin, , $925 

mize the cost of distribution. Testi- ground for the grapes and there is hand work horses. Prices, however. I x2 in. Per 100 sq = 

mony taken at hearings showed that mo expense for crates or shipping. held about steady. When crdering this {ot mention 1- 

about 45% is added to the price at Although John Arbuckle made no At Buffalo,  .Uitle receipts Monday Wyite Fre t Paid Prices 

transportation terminals in the one Provision for the charitable work he pearly 6000 head. 700d beef steers We can furnish Roofing and Siding 

item of cost of distribution. Evidence — rtook — a Seems in we Paltz, ruling strong to 10c higher, but very we idee 

shows that many of the smaller re- /S Sisters, Mrs Catherine A. Jamison few on sale; on the other hand com- 2 wy! y- 

tailers are barely making wages. It @nd Miss Christina Arbuckle, take a mon stuff sold about 25c lower. Quo- Galvanized Roofing * ¥.% ror 100 4a. 

is suggested to substitute for these 8reat interest in the poor children {tations continued on the basis of $9@ ASK FOR FREE ROOFING CATALOG 

large unit retail stores, capable of Of the fifth ward in Brooklyn where 9.25 p 100 Ibs for prime heavy steers, Valuable information on Ceiling, Siding & Roofing 

supplying upward of 50,000 people. the big sugar refinery and coffee mills 8 95@8.75 for good, running thence CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. Dept. J31. Chicage 

situated, Not alone will they con- 4q}j the way down to 7@7.50 for & 





“These would bring about a system 4rfr 
of food distribution at a cost of 15% tinue to take batches of children to coarse, thin animals. Good to choice 


without delivery, and 20% with deliv- New Paltz, but will take just twice as butcher cows 5@6.50, fey yearling 
ery. If the plans adopted by most Many as did their brother. It was heifers 7.50@8, stockers and feeders The al i? nina ¢ of * Worse 
his custom to take 80 small. boys and 4@5.50, milch cows and springers 40 i 
. rs 4 Power 








successful agencies should be follow ed I ‘ 
in New York city at large, the com- 8irls in two batches of 40 each for a @75 ea. Sheep and lambs plentiful, 







Y 22 estimates ‘ reanizati > two weeks’ outing on the John and niv av T A train of followers, I Bale 
mittee estimates the reorganization of  tllgg . — ng al on os 8000 received Monday. Top price on Proves its superiority 4 
the facilities and methods of doing Mary Arbuckle farm, | is year © choice wethers 5.50, ewes 4.25@4.75, wherever it goes. Makes 
business would result in a saving of Sisters have taken 160 children in yearlings 5.50@6.50, fair to choice tight shapely bales, Bot 
of “ oe ry four batches oa 8 oe ee ‘ loose bundles, works 
12% on present retail prices, ‘ es. ' . spring lambs 6@7.75. Hog receipts fast, avoids’ acci- 

Aaron Cohen has sola his entire 12400. Market a shade lower, with and endures. 





> Littie draft, 
mendous power. 


The machine that makes a = maga 


collection of fancy pigeons, now kept Yorkers and mixed lots 8.80@ 8.85, 
Central New Jersey Farm News at his Glen Burnie farm on the F-ur- mediums and heavy 8.50@8.80, pigs 











ae Ea ley road to Proprietor John J. Cuneo and light weights 8.50@8.70. tors tremble, 
D. T. HENDRICKSON of Lake Katrine. The collection in- At Pittsburg, cattle receipts Mon 
; J s z, ‘ > 


: cludes a number of fine homers, on os 
Early tomatoes have been going to pointers, jacobins, dragoons, carriers 4ay 125 cers, market 10@25c lower, 


= ’ a ’ . i , © - >< ~ 
New York in large quantities. The and fantails, many of which are from With weakness more pronounced in 
price has been $1.50 to $2 a crate. The the famous Havemeyer lofts, and are Common grades than In best. Top 
; i ‘ ; , prices for choice to fcy beeves are 4 










potato market is not very active. The Prize winners. Mr Cuneo will remove AMP . 
price offered at Newtown started at 8 the collection to Lake Katrine, where sround ar? ee “ee 4 . : 
cents a bushel and quickly dropped. he already has a large collection of 800d 8.25@8.75, common to fair 4.25 Sizes 2 inches to 24 inches, inclusive. 
, . @7, butcher cows 3.50@6.50, heifers Hard burned; quality guaranteed 
; . 


better Dirds and fowls. August Westfield of AJ A . 
New York has purchased the Charles 4.50 @ 7.50, milch cows and springers 
Butler farm at Rifton and will make 2°@65 p head. Hog receipts 40 dou- 
extensive improvements to fit it for a — — mec, Dery a = 
town have just received a triple auto- Summer residénce. Oey Sreres: Seo Sa _— 
maebiie aiear antoutabed to io te eu Great reckoning is being made on ret: ‘> —— Sneek” —_ 
of 10 horses and five men. Joseph ey tg tegen ee fe } = Se ia on a dee Sheep 
awa lcan “reehold plows a2 ‘3 le eld in Kingston City the 15th o is § . , Pe - nee laa oe 

ee Ss wall bis lend onth, Athietic feats and airship Teceipts 23 cars, steady to easy, at 3.50 | Are You Interested In . 

The steamboat John B. Collings has ‘lights are among the main features. @5.25 for poor to choice mized Js 

indi. ta te telat souks aenan tov Dix has also agreed to be pres- and straight wethers; a . 1 @ 7.0. 
Cheesequake creek and New York. The ©™tand make an address at that VERS Caprese ane Se vores De 


The growers are holding for 
prices, but the opinion ‘is general that 
the market price will fall still lower. 

Joseph H. Black & Son of Hights- 


NEW YORK STATE SEWER PIPE COMPANY 
804 INSURANCE BUILDING, ROCHESTER, W. Y. 
References given. 

















New York and New Jersey steamboat time. This field meet is an annual * 

company has begun running the R, A, occurrence, and has become very pop- : The Cheese Market 

Harriott between Old Bridge on the Ular, as well as entertaining and ed- At Utica, Aug 5—Another s :king ? 

Raritan river and New York. st ino ucational. Oats is very short, owing 

at South river James Wark or to late sowing and drouth. ‘Rye is "in in this dairy section the past AUTOMATIC JACK CO. 
ae 0 ‘ ns ~ a fair yield. Corn is good. The pros- week has improved pastures, althouch 


Matawan is superintendent of the line. 
Both boats run on a tide schedule, and 
make daily trips, running to New 


pects are good for late potatoes, but "ore rain, with warm weather, is ; 
early ones were almost a failure. All "eeded. Cooler weather has made WHEAT TO SOW 


pad <q seg? . possible a more s f y 
feedstuffs are still high, atisfactory curing of 10 Big Yielders—Smooth & Bearded—Hardy & Reliable 








York in the late afternoon carrying heese. Prices 
e a ying che on the board today : ; 
far ad a > , e : & te—Sol rom —C 
farm produce principally, and return- 7 ‘ ns were %ec higher. The official transac- ae ~_ lik as cams ¢ rig love Prices. 
ing the next morning. Grangers’ Co-operative Assn—As tions wate? 2610 bxs small colored re et Ses et whe pA back—Reteme your 
Not only is the national governmen: the culmination of two years of re- and 1285 small white, all at 14%c p Write for wheer ee aoe ~~ 


exercising a keen lookout for forest search and work the Pennsylvania hx. Curb sales w 

; ; vive vere at 14% @15c 

fires by means of the United States state grange has applied for a charter The sales of butter were 238 caer oo A. H. HOFFMAN, Bemford, Lancaster Co., Pa 
mail carriers’ assistance, but the New for a corporation to be known as the 246% @27%e “~~ . 








Jersey state fire warden is receiving Keystone grange exchange. This ex- ” 3 

the aid of the Pennsylvania railroad, change is to be organized for “the cm of ne y RGS aa oe Th Ch h 
Trainmen have been ordered to exer- purchase and sale of agricultural g 0) marke santhemum 
cise the greatest vigilance, and track- produce, the preparation, purchase OisKe ae 7 vu bxs at 15 e ry 

men have been instructed to extin- and sale of all articles required on - n advance of ‘4c. By A. HERRINGTON. 


guish all fires that start on or near the farm. and for this purpose the The author, than whom there is no more 


At Elgin. best em emy y butter steady at 


the right of way. Operators are re- establishing and equipping of build- experienced expert in this line anywhere 
quired to transmit without charge all ings, warehouses and storage stations.” 25¢ p Ib. ‘ hes here taken the public in his con@- 
messages relating to forest fires. All The principal offices will be located eT Re SA | dence. and has endeavored to assist and 
the provisions for the contro] of for- at Harrisburg. State Master W. T. At Philadelphia. eggs 25c¢ p doz. direct the efforts of those who would grow and 
est fires are thorough and detailed. Creasy was elected president; I. Frank western fowls 17¢ p ¥b, squabs $3.60 excel in the production of perfect chrysan- 

: themum flowers. His aim has been to show 


The result has been that despite the Chandler, secretary; §. E. Nivin, @4.25 p doz, apples 40c@1 Pp ham- » that not t 4 ices, but 
a no m secret arts an pract 5 





severe drouth of early summer there treasurer; and E. B. Dorsett, man- per, blackberries 6c p at, huckleber- ° 

have been fewer fires than at any sim- ager. The capital stock was placed ries 8c, gooseberries 6c, currants 5c, = ee —- Ree 

ilar period in our history. at $10,000, with the proviso that the southern grapes 1.50 p carrier, canta- be cared. Tiinstrated. 380 pages. 5x7 
A trolley road will very likely be amount shall be increased to $50,000 loups 1@1.50 p cra, watermelons 1@2 inches. Cloth $0.50 





built next fall through the rich farm- or $100,000 at he next meeting of the p carrier, Fla pineapples 2@8 p cra. 
ing country between Freehold and state grange. The par value of shares Jersey potatoes 45c p bskt, N C sweet 
Red Bank, Eventually such a line was fixed at $2 each. This new co- potatoes 2.75 p bbl, eastern shore on- 
would be extended from Freehold to operative exchange will be watched ions @5c p hamper, Jersey onions 2.75 | 
Trenton by way of Hightstown. Be- 3-4-5 p bskt. | 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., MN. ¥- 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PBICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





rats 
1911 
39% 
46% 
38% 

10 


‘39 % 
Minneavoiis 38 
Liverpool 


9 
ay 
i; 2 19% 1.00 





Wheat traders in all the leading 
primary markets are giving attention 
to one thing—crop advices. Public and 
private advices from the grain fields 
were almost uniformly satisfactory, 
indicative of a good wheat crop pos- 
sessing excellent quality, Wheat is 
threshing out well in much of 
the west and southwest, while 
further north the great wheat 
territory of the American north- 
west has continued highly prom- 
ising as to rate of yield, with harvest 
now under way. Some persistent ru- 
mors of damage through black rust 
caused keen attention, yet in the main 
traders believed the crop coming 
along nicely. Reports from the Cana- 
dian northwest were generally good. 

Wheat prices at Chicago showed a 
slightly lower tendency well down into 
the 90’s, Sept sold close to 93@%4c p 
bu, and Dec 93% c, subsequently recoyv- 
ering a trifle. The cash market was 
fairly active, choice No 2 spring in 
store $1.05@1.07 p bu, No 2 red win- 
ter 1@1.03. 

Corn continues to 
condition, Readers of American Ag- 
riculturist have long been cognizant 
of the fact of late seeding and much 
replanting, especially east of the Mis- 
sissippi river; and therefore of very 
irregular stand in such states as O, 
Ind, and even further west. The dis- 
turbing factor in the southwest was 
more or less drouth, with high tem- 
peratures and some reports latterly of 
deterioration. At Chicago, Dec sold 
at 56c p bu, subsequentiy recovering 
somewhat, while Sept, meaning old 
corn, sold around 66% @68c; old No 
2 corn in store 75% @74\c. 

In oats the general tone has been 
one of reasonable steadiness, Standard 
oats in store (old) sold around 50c p 
bu; Sept, new crop, delivery, fairly ac. 
tive above and below 3lc. 

Rye offerings were light, and the 
market nearly steady on the basis of 
about 73c p bu for Aug delivery. 

Field seeds were inactive with the 
exception of timothy, which showed 
more life on the basis of about 6% @ 
Zc p Ib for prime quality, clover nom- 
inally lic; other grass seeds scarcely 
quoted. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 

ay freight and commission charges. 
Witen sold in a small way to retailers 
is usually 


show an uneven 


or consumers an advance 


secured. 
Apples 

At New York, apples are selling 
well when hand picked and of good 
size; Astrachan $2.25@3.50 p _ bbl, 
Duchess 2.50@3.50, Pippins 2. 50, 
Sweet Bough 2.25@2.50, windfalls. 1@ 
2 p bbl. 

At Chicago, there is not much 
change in the apple market, Astrachan 
and Benoni sell slowly. Other apples 
of good size and quality in bbls meet 
a@ very good sale at steady prices. 
Common and No 2 stock of all kinds 
= slow and easy. New apples sell 

25¢c @$1.10 p 2-3-bu bx, according 
= variety and condition; Mich i 
chan 50@T5c bu, Duchess 1@1.2 
Benoni 50@60c. in bbl stock pm 
tions range from 2.75@4.50 p bbl, ac- 
cording to variety and condition. 


Eggs 

At New York, the egg market is 
steady, but holders of stored stock 
are disposed to sell freely. Strictly 
prime are in fair demand. There are 
no quotable changes. Western eggs 
bring 1814@19%c p doz, hennery eggs 
20 @ 30c. 

At Chicago, a steady feeling exists 
in the egg trade and for good stock 
quotations are easily obtainable. 
Northern eggs are being sold closely, 
but there is more or less poor stock 
around selling at irregular prices. 
So-called prime first are quoted at 19c 
p doz, with fresh-gathered hennery 
eggs demanding the usual premium. 


Mill Feeds 
At New York, demand for mill feeds 
is irregular and the tone heavy. Bran 
in 100-lIb sks, to arrive, is quoted at 
$23.75 p ton, standard middlings 27, 
red dog in 140-1b sks, to arrive, 32; 
cottonseed meal 36.50. 


Fresh Fruits 

At New York, peaches continue in 
heavy supply, with market weak. 
Best Ga and SC sig $1.50 p carrier, 
with fair to prime 75c@1, Md, Del 
and N J bring 30@125 p ‘car, ‘Tenn 
75¢c@1.25 p bu-bskt. Plums are dull 
and weak at 50c@1 p cra. Clapp’s 
Favorite pears are 5@6 p bbl, Bell 4 


OG THe, 





~ 


THE LATEST MARKETS. zat 


@4.™%), Kieffer 3@3.50, blackberries 8 
@lic p qt, red raspberries 6@12c p 
pt, blackecaps 4@8c, gooseberries 5@ 
10c p qt, huckleberries 5@12c p at. 
At Chicago, receipts of blackberries 
are ample and demand is tame, _ In- 
diana early harvest is quoted at $1@ 
25 p yr qts, Mich blueberries and 
Wilson 25@1.40, Supply of black 
pen is not burdensome, Mich 
quoted at 90c@1.10 p 24 pts, or 1.25@ 
DO p 16 qts; red raspberries 90c@ 
24 pts, Muskegon, very choice 
1.50@2.25, blueberries 1@2 p 16 ats, 
cherries 1@1.50 p 16 qts, currants *1@ 
2 p 32 qts. Peaches are in fair sup- 
ply and meet a brisk trade; southern 
0c @1.10 p 6-bskt case, pears 65@ T5c 
p 16 gts, 75¢@1.75 p bu. 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, the demand for hay 
and straw is still far short of receipts, 
with the market weak and irregular. 
Prime timothy in large bales is quoted 
at $1.52% p 100 lbs, No 38 at 9006@ F 
mixed clover 1.15, No 1 long rye straw 
Oc, oats straw 40c. 


the better 
are in good demand, and 
firm. Offerings of this 
grade are small, and low grades quiet. 
Choice new prairie hay is firm and 
demand good, other descriptions dull, 
Prime timothy 4 quoted at. $23.50@ 
25.50 p ton, No 3 12@15, prairie 13@ 
15, rye straw “He, oat 9@10. 
wheat 8@9, 


At Chicago, grades of 
timothy hay 


prices fairly 


Onions 


At New York, onions 
firmer, with Md and Va quoted at 59) 
@t5c p bskt, Jersey yellow and white 
Jersey red 75c@$1, L I yel- 
low 1.75 p bbl. 

At Chicago, trade is fair in fresh 
receipts of onions which are of good 
volume. Held or common stock is 
dull. Texas yellow or white is quoted 
at 65@75¢e p cummer cra, Spanish 
$1.50@1.75 p cra, Ky yellow 1.75@2 
p bbl, home-grown yellow 90c@$1 p 
70-Ib sk, Ia fine 1@1.10, Ky 65@ Tide. 


laneous 21@ 23c. 


are slightly 


Potatoes 


York, potato market rules 
weak and lower, with light demand 
and liberal offerings. No 1 southern 
white $2.25 p bbl, Jersey round 2.25, 
L I 2.50; southern yellow sweet 2.5 
@4.50 p bbl. 


At Chicago, 
creased arrivals of new 
the south and augmented _ receipts 
from nearby northern points, the po- 
tato market remains fairly firm. The 
bulk of arrivals from Kan and Mo sell 
at 70@75e p bu, depending on quality, 
Minnesota in bulk or sacked 65@75c, 
Jersey Cobbler 90c @$1 


Poultry 
live 


At New 


regardless of the in- 
potatoes from 


At New York, 
slightly in excess of demand, quota- 
tions unchanged, Near by and prime 
western roosters bring 20c p Ib 1 -w, 
fowls 14c, turkeys and ducks 14¢e, 
geese llc. In dressed poultry the 
fancy grades have been cleaned up 
closely. Scalded fowls drag heavily. 
Prime squabs sell at 50c p pair, fcy 
broilers 27¢c p 1b, best dry picked tur- 
keys 20c. Spring ducks bring 18%c, 
and prime squabs 10 Ibs to the dozen 
$3.75. 


At Chicago, prices 
slightly on live poultry, especially on 
fowls, which are quoted at 12@13%c 
Pp lb, old roosters sell at S@9%c, 
spring chickens 16@18%c, turkeys 10 
@ 13c, ducks, old 12@13c, Indian Run. 
ner 9@10c, young ducks 14@15%¢, 
plucked 7@ 8c, young geese 11@12%c, 
The fresh killed poultry market is 
without change turkeys quotable at 13 
@15c, fowls 12@14c, roosters 9% @10c, 
spring chickens 16@19c, ducks 10@ 
16c, geese 5@8c., 


poultry is 


have advanced 


Vegetables 


At New York, beets and carrots 
are dull and weak at $1.25@1.75 p 
bbl. Choice string beans are in good 
demand at $1.25@2 p bskt. Cucum- 
bers are lower under heavy receipts, 
Baltimore SOc p bskt, Jersey 60c p bx. 
Cabbages are in fine supply, nearby 
85c p bbl, L. I $4 p 100. Lettuce is 
lower, 75¢@$1.50 p 3-doz cra. Lima 
beans $2 p bskt, peas 75c@$2 p bskt, 
Jersey peppers 50c p bx, new white 
squash $2 bbl, crookneck $2.50 
bbl, white turnips $1@2 p 100 bchs, 
rutabagas 75c p bbl, Del and Md to- 
matoes 40@7T5c p cra, Jersey 75c @$2 
p bx. 


At Chicago, beets are in moderate 
supply and sell at 75c@$1 p 100 bchs, 
carrots do, celery, Mich 25@30c p 
sq cra or 40@70c p flat case, cucum- 
bers, home-grown 25@35c p doz, Ill 
10@25c p climax bskt, eggplant $1@ 
150 p hamper, garlic 10@20c p 
string, gréen onions 4@8c p 6 small 
behs, green peas $1.75@2 p bu, lima 
beans $4.50@5 p 24-pt case, lettuce, 
eastern $1.25@1.75 p hamper, home- 
grown 20@35c p bx, spinach 30@60c 
Pp tub, sweet corn $1.75@2 p bbl, Ind 
Tec @$1.2: 25 p 5° doz sk, home-grown 
50 @65c, crook-neck squash 10@20c p 
climax bskt, white do, string beans, 
Wax or green 25@35c p tomato bx, 
turnips 40@65c p sk, tomatoes 15@ 
35c p 4-bskt case. 

The winter cabbage crop was in- 
jured by dry weather in July. Lately 


‘from Jan 1 to Aug 1, 1912, 





rains have improved the prospects 
greatly. At the beginning of Aug the 
cabbage crop was looking well. 
Worms have done some damage, but 
not serious. The acreage is larger 
than a year ago and it now looks 
as though the tonnage would be 
greater than in 1911. ve gl M. Eggles- 
ton, Orleans County, N 
Wool 

In the city markets wool trade is 
active and prices firm. In the primar 
market very little trading is reporte¢ 
The average price paid for the Wyo 
product this year is said to be about 
i7¢ p lb, with a total production of 
24,000,000. Ibs in that state. The yield 
in Ariz is estimated at 6,000,000 ibs. 
The number of sheep sheared in Ariz 
is estimated at 860,000, which slightly 
excees that of a year ago. New 
Mexico is set down as producing even 
more wool than Ariz this year. Recent 
sales in Ore have been at 15@16%c p 
lb, Fleece wools taken up so far in O 
are held at 27@28c on the cars by 
local dealers, 

At Boston, early apples 
p bbl, Del a } 1 p bskt, N J 
onion sets bskt, native sets 1 
p bu, live fowls 15c p Ib, broilers 20c, 
fey hennery eggs 3oc p doz, choice 
eastern 3lc, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFEBINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


$2.50 @ 3.50 





-~Cattle- —Hogs—, 
Per 100 Ibs 

1912 1911 1912 
Chicago P $9.75 8 
New York 9.60 8.2 
Buffalo 9.40 7.1 8.65 
Cansas 9.50 8 
Pittsburg 9.50 . 


1911 


City 29 
8.85 





At Ohicago, the last week of July 
saw prices on prime beeves restored to 
the high level of 9%c p Ib. The 
bulk of sales of beef cattle are at 7@ 
9c, The médium grade steers are not 
on as secure footing as the prime 
ones. Consumption of meat has in- 
creased and this always augers well 
for prices But with the increase in 
shipments from the ranges quotations 
in the near future, especially on the 
medium grades promise to be erratic. 

The rather sensational advances in 
hogs the last week of July and early 
Aug caused a stir in the markets. 
Receipts at Chicago were light. At 
the six great western markets receipts 
were only 
500,000 ahead of those of a like period 


Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 








Farmers’ 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
ag one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or ‘“‘TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


guarantee inser- 


adver- 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


BUFF ORPINGTONS—Fit for 
ings, males two dollars, hens one 
WIN, Fillmore, N ¥ 


LIVE STOCK 
for 


gag HEREFORDS 
pric ull and heifer calves. 
WOOD e SON, Fleming, Pa. 


FOR EXCHANGE—Thoroughbred 
for thoroughbred Hampshire sheep. 
FARMS, Plainville, N Y. 


exhibition. Yearl- 
dollar, 8. REAR- 





sale at farmers’ 
OWEN UNDER- 





Hampshire swine 
WHITE BELT 





RGE English Yorkshires. Spler uid stock. All 
Y. 


ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, 
I C pigs. 
De Peyster, N Y 


ages. 





CHOICE REGISTERED 0O Write for 


prices. ROY BADGER, 





BERKSHIRE PIGS $5 ea Collie female pups 
Pa. 


ch. 
$4 each, W. LOTHERS, Perulack. 


i bred O I C 
Camden, N Y¥ 





FOR pigs. WM VAN 


BUREN, 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


Special prices for 
CO, Westminster, 


ANGORA GOATS—Choice stock 
immediate sale. KLEE MILLING 
d. 





SHETLAND PONIES. PAULINE SMITH, Sandy 
Hook, Ct. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Farliest, latest, Janppst. 
most productive varieties. $1 hundred prepaid. 
thousand prices. Raspberry, bi rTy, a a 
plants, fruit trees. Catalog HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


REROOTED plants may 
other plants. All varieties of reroot 
cabbage plants $1 per 1000 to close out. F. wv 
ROCHELLE & SONS. Chester, N J. 


ekberry 
free. 





be set 10 days later os 
celery 





CABBAGE, celery, tomato, $1 1000; 
omeere. $2 per «= 1000. aged SCHMIDT, 
‘ol, Pa. 





American Agricuilturist 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


WINTER ONION SETS. ALLEN SECHRIST, Port 
Trevorton Pa. 





PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT—Patent your ideas; 
they may bring you wealth. 64-page book free 
FITZ GERALD & CO, 822 F St, Washington, D G 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
ROY SWING STANCHIONS, ‘comfortable for cat- 
tle, durable and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet 
with cuts and full information by writing the man- 
ufacturers. ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, electro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. Press work at 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited to 
submit samples of what you want printed or published, 
and quotations will be furnished. Low prices on big 
runs in standard sizes. THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 
CO, Springfield, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN); 26, single, nine years varied ex- 
perience, intelligent, strong, lover of nature; wishes 
permanent connection with an enterprise in the country 
(not necessarily farming) leading to responsibility. 
Must be well located and with refined family. Kindly 
give full particulars. E. ROSS, 1027 Girard Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa 








JOB 








APPLE BARRELS FOR SALE—Standard size, best 
quality, prompt shipment, lowest market price. 
SAMUEL DEVEL, Pine Plains, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? 
cultural and industrial aid society 
men wishing to obtain employment 
of them are without experience. They are able-bodied 
and willing to work. If you can make use of such 
help, please communicate with us, stating what wages 
you will pay, whether the work is permanent, 
whether you prefer a single or a married man, 
or without experience. Ours is a philanthropic 
ganization, whose object it ig to assist and encour- 
age Jewish immigrants to become farmers. We charge 
no commission to employer or employee. Address 
FARM LABOR BUREAU, 173 Second Avenue, New 
York City, 


WANTED—Men and women for government posi- 
tionz. $80 month; annual vacations; short hours; no 
* layoffs;’’ common education sufficient; over 12,000 
appointments coming; influence unnecessary; farmers’ 
eligible. Send postal immediately for free list of 
positions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept E 19, 
Rochester, N Y. 











The Jewish agri- 
has on its lists 
on farms. Many 








SALESMEN WISHING to earn three to five dollars 
per day, write for terms. FIRST NATION, AL NUR- 
SERIES, Rochester, N Y 


GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP—Write for list of 
positions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept E 19, 
Rochester, N Y. 








GOVERNMENT farmers wanted. $60 monthly. Free 
living quarters. Write today. OZMENT, 107F, St 





AGENTS 


AGENTS—$24 a week. New automatic curry — 
Cleans horse in half the time. No clogging. Bi, 
demand, big profits. Free sample. THOMAS coME 
CO, 1653 Third street, Dayton, 0. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALE 


MANAGING HOUSEKEEPER’S position or care 
elderly .person by refined American Experienced 
MRS AYER, New Preston, Ct. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Oents a Word 


119 ACRES OF AS GOOD SOIL as Hes out of 
doors, worth $5000, will sell for $3500 on easy terms, 
Macadam road from Binghamton, N Y, to this farm, 
all level road. 25 acres of flats; excellent water at 
house, barn and in pastures; basement barn 30x60, 
poultry and ice house and other buildings; 6-room 
house in fairly good condition; land in high state 
of cultivation and produces splendid crops; 30 acres 
of woods; 2 orchards; always a money-making farm; 
located in a beautiful country amid prosperous farms 
and near Binghamton. $5000 is not a large price 
for this farm. Will be sold for $3500 on easy terms. 
2% acres of land, absolutely level flats, free from 

finest kind of loam soil, every inch tillable, 
less than a mile from R K station. High 
churches, stores and good village. Situated 
on the Delaware river, beautiful outlook. Excellent 
10-room house, large cement porch, rooms neatly 
painted and papered inside, good roof, nice water; 
could not be built for less than $1800; barn large 
enough for a horse and cow; new poultry house 
costing $400; about 100 fruit trees, consisting of all 
kinds of fruits; nice large grape arbor which yields 
owner a neat sum each year. This farm raises every- 
thing that grows. Owner also makes money from eggs 
and poultry. This little garden spot will be sold for 
on easy terms. Write me. HIRAM MINTZ 
, 304 and 305 Phelps Bank Bidg, Binghamton, 

















267-ACRE FARM, easy terms. Stock, growing crops 
and machinery. 23 e cows, Holstein bull, 4 horses, 
3 hogs, 6 calves, poultry wagons, all machinery and 
, 55 tons hay, 10 acres oats, 10 acres buckwheat, 
4 acres corn and other crops will be thrown in with 
this splendid farm if taken now; great money-maker. 
100 acres machine-worked fields, spring-watered pas- 
ture for 40 cows; lots of wood and timber; variety of 
fruit; good 2-story, 9-room house, running spring 
water; splendid basement barn, 40x60, cement fioor, 
running spring water; silo; cement milk house; many 
other buildings; neighbors near; telephone in house; 
only two miles to R B station, milk station; creamery. 
Owner has made money and wishes to make quick 
change to smaller farm. If taken at once, everything 
goes for $6500, easy terms. Full details and travel- 
ing directions to_see this great farm bargain, page 4, 
‘Strout’s Farm Catalog 35,’ copy free 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 West 34th 
St and 170 Broadway, New York 





LAKESIDE FARM FOR $2300, last year’s income 
$1400. Near two large resorts which afford splendid 
markets. Big demand for summer board. 14 acres 
fields cut 15 tons hay, other big-crops; 26 acres spring- 
watered pasture and wood; 250 fruit trees; 2-story, 
12-room house, two big barns, poultry house, other 
outbuildings; present income can be doubled, but 
aged owner is anxious to retire immediately; if taken 
now only $2300, part cash. Further iermation 
traveling directions to see it, page 37, “St 
Farm Catalog 35,” copy free. E. A 


AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 West sien St, New York. 





FARMS FOR SALE—Good values for little money. 
151. acres, T-room house, 4-room house, 2 barns, 
crop, $4500. 184 acres, 5-room house, crap 30 acres 
included, till September 1, $3000. 94 acres, crop 
included, $1800. Write for’ particulars. No mis- 
representing. SAMUEL G. TOWNSHEND, JR, 
Brandywine, Md. 





COME TO MINNESOTA—Sure crops; plenty rain- 
fall; good markets; land cheap, but advan rapidly. 


Literature me information free. Write H. MAX- 
FIELD. igra' Commissioner, $17 State 
Capitol, St Paul, Minn. 


GOOD, SMALL FARM near Otisco lake a R BE. 
Inquire H. E. THOMPSON, Mareellus, N 


PRINCETON FARM AGENCY, Prineeton. @ J. 
Write for catalog. 
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one year ago. Barly Aug found hogs 
selling at $7.75@8.45 p 100 Ibs. 

Prices on the bulk of sheep and 
lambs arriving at Chicago have held 
fairly steady for the past month or 
more, 4@4%c buying the largest por. 
tion of sheep arriving. Warly Aug 
found prime sheep selling at about 
$4.85 p 100 lbs. 


Beef steers, choice to prime . $8.75@9.75 





Beef steers, common to good ............- 7-50@8.50 
Beef steers, common to medium - 6.00@7.50 
WEED | écnpasec cocess< 7.50@9.25 
Beef cows, common to selected 4 50@7. 25 
Fat heifers, good to choice ... 6.00@7 25 
Heifers, selected ......++.+++ 7.25@8.25 
Stock steeww 2.0... ccccccscccressescccseses 4.50@6.00 
Canners and cutters «+++... CTeecccsocese 92 50s. 00 
to prime Veals ...escscccecreceseree sds 75@10.00 
Feeding. Steers ....cssecswecseneresecessce ss 00 @6.00 
Bulls soccscccccesccccncccsveveseeesseeess 4.75@7.00 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREA MERIES 
New York Boston t =hicago 
1912.. 2714 29% 25 
1911... 27 28 26 
1910... 29 28% 28 
1909.. 27 30@ 31 26 
Butter 
At New York, no further change is 
recorded in the butter market and 
best quality cmy butter in large lots 
is firmly held at about 27%c p ib, 
miscellaneous lots 22@26%c, state 
dairy in tubs 21@ 26c., 
At Chicago, business is fair and 


there is no change in the general sit- 
uation. Strictly fancy makes of but- 
ter are sought after and the demand 
is principally for these. Best quality 


of cmy butter in large lots in tubs 
continues to command about 25c p Ib, 
miscellaneous lots 21@24%c. Dairy 
butter is in fair demand and extra 


Salable lots are quoted at 24c, miscel- 
At Columbus, cmy butter 28c p Ib, 


dairy 18c. 

At Albany, cmy 28c, dairy 27c. 

At Syracuse, cmy 29%c, dairy 
25 @ 32c. 

At Pittsburg, ecmy 29c, dairy 22c. 
At Cleveland, cmy 28c, dairy 24c. 
Cheese 
At New York, cheese is fairly steady, 
although trade is regarded a little bet- 
ter in some quarters Specials sell 
at about 1516c p lb, average fcy 15%\c 


daisies l6c, skims 9@12%c. 

At Chicago, demand is tame and 
the market rather quiet at the lately 
lowered prices. Sales for both outside 





and home trade are very moderate. 
Twins are quoted at 13%c, daisies 
14%c, young America 1dc, long 
horn 15%%c. 
The Milk Market 

At New York, the milk exchange 
rate remains at 3%c p qt to the 
farmer in 2t-c zone having no sta- 
tion charges, or $1.71 p 40-qt can 
delivered in New York. The supply 
and demand are fairly well balanced. 

The receipts of milk and cream 
in 40-qt cans for the week ending 


Aug 3 were as follows 
Milk Cream 


D> <svaddbetovke sabes 34,607 3,177 
Susquehanna ........ 7.347 194 
WP ONE re kc cc ce vce 14,068 1,049 
Lackawanna .......... 60,100 2.950 
N Y C (long haul) - 98,099 2,356 
N Y C lines (short haul) 7,250 67 
SN a Os K5 GS 0s 85-s'00 < 49,975 3,886 
Sa MO <6 he 0% 0.0% 35,820 2,336 
Homer Ramsdell line 2,675 38 
New HIQVOR-<..svccsse 6,215 38 
OSMSP. BOUTCOS 2c ews eis 1,940 50 

yo ee Svewscss sOnmeeE 260343 





To Advance Tobacco Standard 


*w. B, SHAW, DANE COUNTY, WIS 


Tobacco is remarkably sensitive to 
the. conditions under which it is 
grown, and to produce the finest types 
of cigar leaf requires strict attention, 
This limits the output of strictly 
first-class tobacco so that it assures 
a price which justifies intensive sys- 
tem of culture. We cannot hope to 
make Wisconsin a wrapper producing 
state, this due to the curly vein which 
is a characteristic of our tobacco. We 
can, however, through selecting a 
uniform type of pure Spanish seed, 
and through the proper cultivation 
and preparation of the soil, raise the 
best quality binder produced in any 
of the cigar leaf producing states, 
The reputation which Wisconsin to- 
bacco enjoys as a cigar binder has 
proved that it is possible for us to 
grow a high-grade binder in this 
state. 

In our desire for leafy 
have encouraged the use of hybrid 
seed until there are few sections in 
the state where a dealer can safely se- 
lect his purchases without obtaining 
a@ percentage of coarse, big vein to- 
bacco which if continued to be grown 
will lose for Wisconsin the place she 
now enjoys as the binder state of the 
union. 

There is a mistaken idea regarding 
this leafy tobacco; we do not wish for 


tebacco we 


*Extracts from address delivered 
before Dane county pure breed pro- 
motion club. 


rank growth or extreme sizes, nor do 
we want short tobacco. We do want 
leafy pure Spanish, because of the 
small vein and superior quality of the 
type. It is safer for you because it 
ripens quicker, thereby shortening the_ 
growing séason, it is less apt to dam- 
age in the shed of the grower, and for 
the packer it goes through: the fer- 
mentation with a much smaller per- 
centage of damage. . 

You say that ome cannot get leaf 
enough from pure Spanish to satisfy 
the buyer. This is not true where we 
know the requisite plant food for to- 
bacco, have a correct analysis of the 
soil and apply the missing elements 
necessary for the proper growth of the 
plant. We know that the first two or 
three years on “new breaking’ pro- 
duces leafy tobacco, that the continued 
cropping from this land-will reduce 
the size, darken and thicken the leaf. 
There must be some reason for this, 
These are some of the problems that 
must be solved by the successful inten- 
sive grower and they can be solved 
through intelligent study of this par- 
ticular crop. 

The constant application of barnyard 
manure furnishes the soil more phos- 
phoric acid than is taken up and we 
should crop the tobacco field in rota- 
tion with some crop which will take up 
this excess and restore that which is 
most needed, potash and _ nitrogen. 
The tobacco crop occupies the ground 
but a short time and in using a cover 
crop we can prevent the leaching and 

washing away of the fertility, and by 
turning this crop under while it is 
green in the spring you will restore 
humus and help the mechanical con- 
dition of the soil. 

Then there comes the drouth to 
overcome. Let me tell you of an ex- 
perience which impressed me with the 
advantage and possibilities of dry 
farming. In the dry year of 1910, 
while riding through the Kickapoo 
valley, I found a crop of beautiful 
leafy tobacco. In questioning the 
grower in regard to this crop, which 
stood out as an exception in the com- 
munity, he teld me that he had fol- 
lowed the suggestions in the university 
bulletin regarding the cultivation of 
land through the dry season, It seems 
that he kept a mulch of dust over the 
entire field. This, he says, conserved 
the moisture and kept the crop grow- 
ing unchecked through all the weeks 
of dry weather. 

There never was a time when a 


farmer, a grower of tobacco, ran so 
little risk as he does today. The de- 
mand for package chewing tobacco 


has grown so that it offers a market 
for the storm-beaten crops at a price 
above the cost of production and has 


taken out of the cigar leaf market 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. This assures a producer of the 


best types of sound tobacco a very 


remunerative price for his crop. 





Notes from the Keystone State 


CYRUS T, FOX 


A bill having been passed by con- 
gress for a soil survey of Lehigh 
county, the department of agriculture 
has assigned William TT. Carter, Jr, 
of Texas, to the work. Mr Carter, a 
graduate of tne Texas agricultural 
college, as well as of Pennsylvania 
state college, has already established 
headquarters at New Tripoli, in Le- 
high county, and has obtained pre- 
lifhinary information as to the agri- 
cultural products of the county. 


Four hundred days of farmers’ in- 
stitutes have been arranged for the 
season of 1912-3 in Pennsylvania by 
A. L. Martin, deputy secretary of agri- 
culture. This is 46 less than last 
year, the reduction being due to the 
insufficiency of funds. For the same 
reason only three lectures will be 


assigned to each institute, ingtead of 
four and five, as in previous years. 
The institutes will begin tt ag 29. 
and continue until March 16, being 
allotted to counties on a basis of 1 
farms. Four counties (Armstrong, 
Columbia, Erie and Lawrence) will 
have “movable schools for farmers,” 
conducted on a more advanced plan 
than the institutes and given four 
days each, They will be for practical 
instruction in farming, poultry rais- 
ing, dairying and fruit growing. 
State Veterinarian Marshall has ar- 
ranged to make a unique exhibit at 
the Keystone state fair at Kutztown, 
Pa, during the week of August 19. 
He will show bad and good conditions 
in dairying by means of three large 
barn models, and will have on ex- 
hibition an up-to-date dairy plant, 
where certified milk will be produced. 
He will also have a display of horse 
shoeing, showing a great variety of 
special models of shoes to correct 
faulty gaits and overcome lameness; 
and will, by meens of charts, maps 
and other data, show the number and 
location of registered and grade stal- 
lions licensed in Pennsylvania. 
The state forestry department will 
soon take over the Pine Grove fur- 
mace tract of some thousands of 
acres, situated in Adams and Cum- 
berland counties. This is the largest 
tract of forest land secured by the 
state im many years. It. will run u 
the holdings to more than 1,000, 
acres. It is expected that this latest 


CROPS AND 


‘MARKETS 


acquisition will be considerable of an 





income-producer, on account of its 
mineral wealth, fine water-powers, etc. 

The Exeter farmers’ union of 
Berks county, organized for public 
discussions and mutual improvement, 
holds sessions at Jacksonwald. It has 
proved such a_ success that other 


unions are being established upon the 
same plan. The secretary is receiv- 
ing requests from many states for 
copies of the articles «f association, 
the latest having come from Dr D. B. 
Bailey of Poca, W Va. 

A request by a Lancaster county 
man for 20 blank forms of application 
for acquiring public lands was made 
to the state board of property at Har- 
risburg in order to take up a number 


of newly formed islands in the Sus-4 
quehanna river between the mouth 
of Conewago creek and the Maryland 
line, This application for islands bids 


fair to be the largest of its kind ever 
made. 


On the Berks county farm south- 
west of Reading there was a yield of 
1875 bushels of wheat, produced on 
125 acres, am average of 25 bushels 
an acre. The wheat- was harvested 
by the steward, W. J. Hollenbach, 
assisted by a number of inmates of 
the county home. 

Solomon Sheaver, a fruit grower 


and market garde ner of Vine mont, Pa, 


employs 35 hands. He has set out 
225,000 celery plants, and intends to 
plant about 25,000 more. He has 


been sending Snead peaches to mar- 
ket for several weeks, and will have 
a fine crop of peaches of 10 varieties. 

Lancaster county farmers say 
farm help has never been as scarce 
as this summer; $2 a day has been 
the wage rate paid by most farmers, 
and then the help would not work the 
old long hours. Many farm hands 
now insist on having the best of every- 
thing, and farmers’ wives must set a 
table that will compare more than 
favorably with a well-kept restaurant. 
Working before sunrise and after 
sunset is a past custom. The hired 
hands now work according to regular 
schedule, and it is said by some pro- 


gressive farmers that they get better 
results by working their men only 10 
hours a day. 





New Jersey Cranberry Outlook 
D, T. HENDRICKSON 

Cranberry growers report that not- 
withstanding many bogs were partly 
damaged by frost in the early June, 
still if conditions remain favorable till 
mid-September, there will be perhaps 
the heaviest crop ever harvested. There 
are two reasons for this: The large 
increase in cranberry acreage, and the 
practical renewing of old bogs, which 
have been ditched, new gates and 
dams placed where needed, the vines 
sprayed and bushes and briars taken 
out. A well-informed grower has made 
the statement that the land under cul- 





tivation in this state is now probably 
twice what it was 10 years ago. 

The frosts did not do as much dam- 
age as was at first feared to the Jersey 
berries. They made a _ semicircular 
sweep, mostly on the western or in- 
land edge of the pine belt, hitging 
Farmingdale, New Egypt, New Lisbon, 
Pemberton, Medford and on down to 
Mays Landing. The.seaboard sectiqn 
generally escaped. The crop, will as 
usual, be marketed through the cran- 


berry exchange, Co-operation in the 
handling of cranberries has paid as 
handsome returns on the investment 
of time, labor, thought and expense as 
it has in the sales of potatoes and 
other produce. Cranberry men pre- 
dict that the industry is yet in its in- 
fancy, and that the next decade will 
see an increase as proportionally great 
as the last. 





In my judgment acreage increase in 
potatoes is not so good in regular 
sections as in new territory being 
opened up; considerable of this along 
the lines of the Northwestern and the 
Soo in northern Wis and Minn. For 
example: In Wis there are three sta- 
tions which have not heretofore 
shipped to exceed five cars; to these 
we have delivered three to five cars of 
seed potatoes and at other points sim- 
ilar experience. Potatoes will stand 
considerable abuse at this stage of the 
game! have seen in Wis seasons where 
farmers complained until Aug there 
would be practically no potatoes; but 
favorable conditions from that time 
on produced large crops.—[E. P. Mil- 
ler, Chicago, 


About three-quarters of the bean 
crop was planted by the middle of 
June, and the remainder immediately 
after. Acreage in this section larger 
than past years. The wet weather 
made season for sugar beets seeding 
too late, and much of the land usually 
devoted to beets thas been set in beans, 
[R. P. R., Tuscola County, Mich. 








At Syracuse, eggs 2314c p doz, full 
cream cheese 16%c p Ib, corn B85c p 
bu, oats 68c, winter bran. $32 p ton, 


middlings 33, blackcaps 2.50 p era, 
Columbia raspberries 3.20, red 4.50, 
apples 1@2 p bu, Jersey potatoes 
2.75 p bag, green corn 10c p doz, car- 
rots te. summer squash , spinach 








30c p bu, lettuce 15¢ p doz, beets 20c, 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


SAVE MUCH TIME AND 
LABOR IN SUMMER 


Which means a great deal to 
the farmer, let alone the great 
increase in quantity and im 

provementin quality of product 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


























OC Edison. 
Edison 
Pulverized Limestone 


Nature’s Crop Producer 


Made from the parest crystalline 
white limestone tainable. 


Pulverized almost as fine as flour. 
Owing to its fineness of division is im- 
mediately available to plant life. 


The best and cheapest method of sup- 
plying the land with needed lime. 


Not being caustic can be applied to 
the soil at any time without danger of 
injury to any crop. 


| For sample, price, booklet, etc., address | 


THE EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT 
Stewartsville, .N. J. 


















MELILOTUS 


hoicest and gna of tho dent 


soil restore 
= ts 
r ong 
lho bl im. 
Plant | is also a a sendid preparation yo Siete: 

d to be 
tps cont pare and hon from dodder. 


ALFALFA &:2: 
THE WING SEED COMPANY 


BOX 831 MECHANICSBURG, OHIO 


Corn Harvester 


That beate tam all. One horse cuts two rows. Carries 

to the shoc orked by 1,2 or 83 men. No danger. No 
twine. Free rial. We also make Stump Pullers 
and Tile Ditehers. Cata’ Free. Agents Wanted. 


C. L. BENNETT & CO., Westerville, Ohio 
Farm Life Series 


Making Horti- 
culture Pay 


How to Grow Fruits, Vegetables & Ornamentals 
By M. G. KAINS 














The editor has 
drawn freely upon 
the actual ex 
ences of act far- 


mers and farmers’ 
wives, so that the 
readers may feel 
that the cases pre- 
sented are large- 
ly similar to their 
own. Thus the 
gain much inspl- 
ration and encour- 
agement. While 
this book is not to 
expound methods 
po mere money-making, the specialist may 
glean many useful hints for making his 
specialty profitable, The book contains 
adequate di iscussion of soils and fertilizers, 
the growing of fruits and vegetables, and 
ornamentals for the home grounds. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely bound 
in green vellum cloth, library style, Sx7% inches, 
printed on fine paper ‘from clean, new type, and is 
beautifully illustrated, both in the text and 


with a subscription—not s0) 
prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpasses 
anything that has ever been put out in connection with 
a subscription offer, and is a credit to any Lbrary. 
The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription to 
this journal for the coming year. New subscribers 
may have the heck on the same terms. When this 
a py Th FF ae Ss 
u i 

Son Tike book we not sold alone, and can a only 
be in connection with a subscription as 

The book the be seat to didlerent 
eddrences if desired. PeSdress ail orders 


American 
315 Fourth Ave. 





. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Calf’s Stomach Easily Upset 


kK. G. BAILEY 


Last summer I had an unusually 
good opportunity to learn the proper 
care of the dairy calf, because in less 
than four weeks I had four grade Jer- 
heifer calves to care for. The 
first two were born only a few days 
apart, and it was with these that I 
made my greatest mistakes. One at 
first refused to drink from a pail and 
would not even suck my fingers, 
dipped in the milk. 

It was not until the second day of 
the weaning period that this calf 
would drink at all. Then she suddenly 
began to drink as though she had 
been doing so all her short life. 

The next day I found that if I had 
been less tender-hearted, and had ex- 
ercised more common sense, I would 
have been better off, for the calf had 
a severe attack of scours, I did my best 
to cure the sickness by feeding scalded 
milk. This treatment continued for 
two days again brought the calf back 
into condition. 

My mistake with the third calf was 
that of leaving her too long with her 
mother. I intended to sell both the 
cow and calf, and as they usually sell 
better together I decided not to sepa- 
rate them. When the calf was three 
weeks old I concluded that I must 
wean her and take my chances on sell- 
ing the two separately. Contrary to 
my expectations, the calf soon learned 
to drink from the pail. 

The fourth calf I raised in the ideal 
way, or as nearly so as possible. I 
weaned her at two days of age, and 
though she refused to drink for the 
first three meals, I gave her only two 
pounds of milk for her first meal. I 
gradually increased her ration until 
she was”7 getting the required 10 
pounds a day. As soon as she began 
to nibble hay I provided her with 
fresh, clean alfalfa, which she learned 
to eat with relish. At three weeks I 
began substituting skim milk for 
whole milk at the rate of one pound 
per day until a complete substitution 
was made. A handful of corn meal 
completed her ration, taking the place 
of the fat in the milk, 


sey 





Correct Sheep Husbandry Pays 


PROF W, C, COFFEY, ILLINOIS 


Down in Missouri ¢ a , number of men 
have taken up sheep growing during 
the past decade. _Many of them are 
men who have found the production 
of beef calves no longer profitable. 
Since they were turning from an un- 
profitable undertaking they were eager 
to take advantage of every factor in 
the new line which gave promise of 
profit. The business was new to them 
and they had no traditions to bury. 
They are following a system which 
may be briefly outlined as follows: 

They purchase uniform western 
ewes direct from the range, They 
endeavoy to get ewes with good shear. 
ng qualities, sound mouths and ud- 
ders. They breed them to pure-bred 
mutton rams of approved marker type. 
The ewes are bred to lamb in Feb- 
ruary andMarch so the lambs can be 
marketed early and ahead of the 
heavy run from the west. Another 
object in the early lambing is to get 
them up to ma ket weight and condi- 
tion before midsummer, when infesta- 
tion from internal parasites is most 
likely. 

Creeps are provided for the lambs 
and they are fed grain to push them 
to market finish, Docking and cas- 
trating are practiced, The whole lamb 
crop is marketed, An adequate supply 
of harvested feeds is kept on hand to 
supplement the feed in the fields if 
necessary to keep the ewes in good 
breeding condition, Succulent feed 
such as rye is supplied. The ewes are 
disposed of before they become se- 
riously diseased or decrepit and a new 
lot is brought in. 

To date, every one who 1.as operated 
according to this plan has made 
money. The results are striking illus. 
trations of what can be done if good 
methods are employed. It seems to 
me that the old-time methods and the 
men who practice them must go in 
the middle and eastern parts of our 
country. The type needed is similar 
to those whose method I have just 
outlined, and just now it is doubtful 
if a better method can be found, Its 
weakness lies in the scarcity of useful 
western breeding ewes. If prices for 
wool continue to be unsatisfactory it 
is probable that the majority of west- 
ern sheepmen will keep their ewes as 
long as they are useful for the pro- 
duction of lambs. This will work a 
hardship on the farmer who is de- 


WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 


on the west for thrifty 
stock. 

the occurrence of any- 
bring about the cessa- 
out ewes on the part 
for it means no help 


I sincerely be. 


pending 
breeding 

I deplore 
thing that. may 
tion of culling 
of the westerner, 
to either east or west. 
lieve the western ewe bred to the 
pure-bred muttom sire can do much 
toward bringing the sheep industry to 
its proper standing in the territory un. 
discussion, ' The time is coming 
perha when she will be no longer 
needed, but that time will be here 
only when the present enterprising 
flockmasters, such as those in Missouri 

referred to, shall have ad- 
and intensified in their meth- 
a point where they can control 
the stomach worm, produce the best 
of the feed, and equip themselves for 
producing very high class lambs, 

It may sound futile to suggest that 
prolucers of natives generally will 
ever come to the point of, producing 
very high class lambs. They may not, 
but if they do not I repeat the convic- 
tion that the sheep business in their 
territory will dwindle to a negligible 
quantity. 


der 


ps, 


already 
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ods to 





Feeding Sows and Young Pigs 
R. L. COMER 

I take it for granted you have kept 
a record of the service of each sow. 
A few days before farrowing time re- 
move her to herself in a clean house 
thoroughly disinfected. You will 
usually find the hog louse on the best 
pure-bred herds. After the sow is 
in the farrowing house, take some 
cheap oil and with a rag or brush 
go over her and see that you kill 
every one, and it will destroy every 
nit. Discontinue corn and some- 
thing that is cooling and see that she 
is not constipated. 

You have often heard men 
had a sow to farrow last night and 
lost all her pigs, but one or two; bad 
luck.” It is not luck at all; there is 
no excuse. If he had been with the 
sow when she farrowed, the chances 
are he would have saved a nice lit- 
ter of pigs. The are very rest- 
less and if: the owner is not with 
them, they may lose all their pigs. 

After the sow is through farrowing, 
give her a drink of well water and 
put the pigs with her, and nine times 
out of 10 she will lie perfectly quiet 
for 12 hours. Leave her alone and 
as quiet as possible; in about 24 hours 
feed her a little thin slop, not any 
corn to produce fever. Watch her 
and her litter closely, and if the pigs 
should scour, cut down the feed. 
After two or three days gradually 
increase her food, until she is getting 
what she will clean up nicely. 

As long as the sow is giving plenty 
of milk for the pigs, it is not best to 
commence feeding them too soon. We 
frequently ruin them with feed. The 
younger the pigs, the weaker we 
should make this feed; if it is too 
rich it is liable to cause indigestion 
and it is hard for a pig to get to do- 
ing well again. Keep the beds per- 
fectly dry. 

If the little fellows get 
commence to thump, 
get plenty of exercise, 
have to drive them a mile a day. We 
have all had such a fine pig with 
thumps and suddenly find him dead; 
you can work it off and that is the 
only way. I believe the average pork 
producer should keep his hogs in 
higher flesh than the one who is pro- 
ducing breeding stock. The feeder 
ean afford to crowd his hogs up to 
200 to 250 pounds and market them, 
but breeding stock should ‘not be fed 
much fattening food, but should 
develop more bone and muscle, 
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I have been feeding cattle for the 
last 25 years, and for the last 15 years 
have handled mostly Herefords, I 
raise pure-bred and high-grade cattle, 
and also buy calves and _ yearlings, 
feeding from 80 to 120 head yearly. I 
recently marketed a lot in Chicago 
which had been on feed since Decem- 
ber 1, 1911, They received ear corn 
and mixed hay up to about March 1, 
when I put them on shelled corn and 
hay and added about 2% pounds of 
cottonseed meal per day per head. 
The gain from December 1 to the 
time of marketing on June 3 
was 450 pounds per head. This 
would probably. have been better 
but for the severe winter and poor 
quality of corn used, I have had no 
experience in feeding silage, having 
always handled my cattle the same as 
this bunch and found the method sat- 
isfactory.—[Chris Tempel, Lafayette 
County, Mo, 
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Apple 
Korndyke 


Jenningshurst Stock Farms 
Towanda, Penna. 


W. Worth Jennings, Proprietor 
Dean Knickerbocker, Manager 


The greatest son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke, (dam, Pontiac Rag Apple) now 
heads our herd. Holstein bull calves 
from A.R.O. dams of superior breed- 
ing and type for sale. 











FAIRVIEW 


FARMS 
HERD 





and as vigorous as a 4-year-old. 





Headed by Pontiac Korndyke, the greatest sire that ever lived. 
Why? 
His sons are like him. They are coming to be recognized by all as the greatest sires 
on earth. Look them up and if you want one of them, write me. 
Apple Korndyke and Sir Johanna Colantha Gladi. 


E. H. DOLLAR, @ 


He is 13 years old 
He has great constitution and vitality. 


Also sons of Rag 





Heuvelton, N. Y. 








LAKESIDE STOCK FARM-— HOLSTEIN - FRIESIANS 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 
ing breeding and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y 





AVISDALE FARM —HbHolstein-Friesian 


Cattle 


head to select from. 


All leading families—Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—Eight 
HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New Yor 





Durocs 2/6 Se 


other herd in the land has ‘an “older show record. 
offering spring pigs and bred individuals. 


CHARLES F. SPRAGUE, 


Two 1911 Grand Champion Boars 
at Ohio and Indiana state fairs 
— gd state fair and Tater 
Fos Grandsire has over 60 A.R.O. daughters and sev- 
Ask about them. 
INDIANWOLD FARM, BOX 10, LIMA, OHIO 


Holsteins =: 


eral proven sons. Very attractive. Get prices. 








ers, heifer and bull calves. 


White Springs Farm 


IMP. GUERNSEY HERD 


Geneva, N. Y. 


Present offering comprises 100 cows, bred hejfers, yearling heif- 
Write for further information, prices, etc. 
Foundation herds a specialty. Address all correspondence to 


ALFRED G. LEWIS, Geneva, N. Y. 











Netherall Good Time Imp. 11447, of the noted 
Brownie Family, whose get were first at National 
Dairy Show, 1911—Brockton, 1911. 

ite ‘Beauty’ s Monarch 13089, Son of 
Auchenbrain White Beauty 2nd with a record of 
13,789 pounds of milk—658 pounds of butter. 





AYRSHIRES nether craig Spicy Sam Imp. 5927 


BRANFORD FARMS, GROTON, CONN. 


| 


His Emi Imp, 30764. .First 
Msi at National Dairy Show, a 1911. 
illowrmoor binhood 13485, grandson 
of Netherall Brownie 9th, record cow of the breed, 
with 18,110 pounds of milk, 958 pounds of butter. 
Stock of Both Sexes for Sale and All Ages 


HENRY FIELDEN, Manager 














Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1899) 


We offer exceptionally advantageous purchases in choice 
yearling heifers bred and heifer calves. Some of these calves 
are sired by & grandson of Belle Korndyke, she being the 
granddam of the two 37 -lb. cows. Others are sired by our 
premier herd sires, Milk & Butter King and King Segis 

erveld. The Milk and Butter King has twenty official record 

aughtere, one of them holding the World’s record three-year- 
old milk record, of 4 ibs. milk in seven days and 3025 lbs. in 
thirty days, making 26.123 lbs. in seven days and 106.333 Ibs. 
in thirty days. All dams are A. R. O. dams. 


Will be glad to send extended pedigrees 





FROM A CARLOAD 
to two a week is our average. Have on 
hand 50 head Grade Holsteins and 25 
head Grade Guernseys. All high quality 
—if you can come and see them, we can- 
not fail to suit you. Prices right. 
Hinds & Smith, Springfield Center, N.Y. 
BU LL A strong, growthy fel- 
= low. His three nearest 


dams average over 30 pounds butter, 7 
days. His dam is a daughter of Pearl of 
the Dairy’s Joe De Kol in the semi-official. 
His sire, Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. 


EZRA HOLBERT 
LAKE, ORANGE CO.. NEW YORK 


| N0nor STEINS | 00 
HOLSTEINS 
Bred and developed for constitution, 


conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a: bull. 


John C. Sharpe, Meadew Brook Farm,Blairstown,NJ. 





Born F ebruary23, 1912. 











Young stock 
from the pro- 
ducing kind. 


Registered 


Son of Pontiac 
Korndyke heads 
the herd. 


Holstein 


H. C. GATES, 


A. R. 0. BULL CALF 


Paladin Burk: 
0) Burke with an 
5 lbs. butter7 days; 2333.3 Ibs. milk 
and 95.2 lbs butter fi. “ His first eight tested daughters, st 
two years old, average over 50 lbs. milk in a da - over 16 
Ibs. ane in 7 days, ae pe that ae is a great 
Dam of calf, Second a. R O., 74.3 Ibs. 
milk one day; 515.7 Ibe. milk 7 deyes 21. 79 ibe. butter 7 7 days; 
10,123 Ibe. milk in one year. This calf is three-fourths wh 


a splendid individual. Price $75. istered f. o. b. cars. 
ea ny FULLER Utica, N. ¥. 


Canton, Pa. 








MILANHURST STOCK FARM 


Holstein Bull and Heifer Calves 


Right = 


JOHN I. ELSBEREE, . Milan, Pa. 


FRIESIAN 
BULLS wt. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 


Registered Holsteins 


Service Bulls, Bull calves, cows. 15 heifers 
not bred. Scotch collie pups, male and female 
cheap. Write us what you want. 


J. A. LEACH 








201 "aie 

















Imperial Stock Farm, Cortland, N.Y. 
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DUROO-JERSEY SWINE 








200 Grade 
Holsteins 


Due to freshen in July, August and 
September, all young, nicely marked 
and extra heavy milkers. Also two 
carloads of two-year-old heifers, all 
nicely marked and in calf by pure- -bred 
bulls. If you want the best, do not 
fail to see these cows and heifers. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, WW. ¥. 











35 JUST FRESH 
30 due July and Aug. 
70 due Sept. and Oct. 
100 heifers, one and-two years 
old, sired by full blooded bulls and are 
extra nice. The cows are large and in 


fine condition. | Bell phone No. 311F.5 
John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are ofering 
ww calves—sired by a bull from a 32 


dam. 
Oo. J. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Penneliville, N. Y. 

















Chenango Valley 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 


35 young high-grade cows, fresh and peasy 
an 








For Sale 20 Registered Cows 


and some fine yearling heif- 
ers, also a few heifer calves and a carload of 
bulls, all old enough for service. I also have 30 


springers. 50 cows due to calf in Sept 

Oct. at will give satisfaction. 30 high-grade | se  otigh-gr rade yeerting heifers and 75 Grade 
arling heifers; also grade Guernsey and | Holstein Cows. kind that produce 

Durh rham springers. Prices reasonable. 1000 Ibs. of milk mT. Prices right. 


F. J. Howard, Bouckville, N. Y. 


Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 
Can furnish a carload of large, young cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. Prices right. 
L. T. and C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N. Y. 





JOHN R. FROST, - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y, 


Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin tested by ae of Animal In- 
dustry for interstate 4 4- 
You make no mistake buy ing this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. ¥. 




















GREENWOOD HERD 


ificent young bull, born Sept 4,1911. Sire, Kin; 
of the Mtns Poutiece- Dera Minnie Spofford, 524.6 Ibs. milk, 2.18 
ibs. butter in 7 days. "Bhe has two 30-lb. sisters, and pme B has 
two 90-ib. sisters that have each produced 30-lb. daughters. 
Another in same class, born Oct. 2, 1911; his sine Korndyke 
Pontiac Pet. A.R. 0. ‘dain of good capacity and breeding. eens 
cuedy fot r service, ‘Cracker Jacks,’ aleo cows an 

Site prices, ete., on request, “King Lunde 
fontise 4 ‘orndyke’’ N Yo. 73609 heads the herd. 


E. H.KNAPP & SON, Fabius, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


born Feb. 20, 1912. His seven nearest dams aver- 
age 23.69 lbs. Sire, King Pietertje Segis by Kin ng 
Segis out of a 29 1b. world’s record four- Jo 
Dam a 214 Ib. Posch cow, her dam a 20.9 Ib. 
daughter of De Kol 2d’s Paul De Kol out of ~ 
O. cow. An extra fine animal. $140 buys him, 
Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. ¥. 


ROCKLIN HTS. STOCK FARM 


eo want the Best money can buy,write,or 
ter still,come and look at some of the sons 
and daughters of Sir Rag Apple Py i ng 
from $75.00 up, with Dams of A.R.O. Records. 
ADAMS, Munneville, N. ¥. 























HEAD YOUR HERD 


with a Grandson of King Segis 
Born Oct. 29th, 1911. Very large for age. Mostly whttes 
Straight and right. Dam’s record, 21.12 lbs. butter 
7 days at 3 — 


J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. ¥ 


Dairymen Improve Your Herd 


chasing a Grandson of Hengerveld DeKol 
who has six 3-ib. Gqueortes one Ne of Pon! 

Perseus, Dam RB. Bo 1911 $100. 4 
Born June 25, 1911, $65.00. Born ‘Cprtl ris, 1911, 
If these are not what you want, ask for Yt, as iove ve 
some other fine individuals 


C. L. Banks, Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin, N.Y 


Hinchey Homestead 
Offers for Sale Holstein-Freisiaen BULL CALF 
Born Oct. 27.1911. Sired by Heng. Butter Bo: De Bel, con of 
Heng. De Kol, dam a 16.67 tb. kr. dome? “ithe 8 first 14 de 

proveget 2 Ibs. Calf is well grown, weight 620 Ibs. One- half 
black and one-half white. Price, $150; also some cheaper ones. 


W.S. HINCHEY, P.O. Box 729, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


For Sale Holstein Bulls 


fom 6 mos. to 1 year old. One bull one you ¢ old whose three 
arest dams mere official butter records that 38 Ibe. in7 

00, These from 8 grand-deugh tors of Sir Korndyke 

anor De a one year old, price $00! Write your wants to 


MH. B. WICK WIRE, Hubbarasville, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 


Fine Reg. Holstein Bull Calf 


gost related to World’s Cham mptens, for $40 

. Cars with all ey Choice Registered 
Cc hoster White boar 8,5 months old. Weight 
175 Ibs., $15 each. ©. C. Brayman, Albany Co.,Westerio, ILY. 


Orchardale Stock Farm 


offers H. F. Bull Calif born March 11, 1912. Record of 
dam 16.50 lbs. at Sees. Sire grandson to Hengerveld 
De Kol and King Segis. Price $50. 

















FRANK MUBRAY, West Winfteld,N.Y. 


Holstein yiomgtye Bulls 


Register. over half white, by sire, from 
heavy producing dams. Price very low 


Ivory R. Foster, Owess, N, Y. 
HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES 


Choice A gg ne of royal bre 


PF. THOMSON & poe 
Fairview jane Holland Potent, N. YW. 


Pontiac Korndyke’s Grandson 
Ready for service. Will be priced right. 
IDEAL DAIRY FARM, Brown Bros, Canton, N Y 


Heifer Born March 31, 1918, —_- 
}—, - at 


eighths wh: well 
aod grandam both have ACH. 0. record s. or 














Masterpiece 
butter records of 23.49 Ibs. even es 
‘ernon, N. Y, 





FOR SALE CHEAP. "0O°-et@ in! 2 ULL 
Sired by King Peatiec Boy 627%) ond trom good lange A.B. O. 





cows from 1 month to 6 mouths old. 
OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARM, 


PHOENIX, H. ¥. 





100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 


culin tested and guaran to be perfect 
in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 





Pioneer Farms 


a, - trea, 2, Fringe Hazel Koradyke No. 
m dame wi 0. P) 


t prices that will please 
1 8 mos, old from 
. B. K. MUNRO, CAMILLUS, 4.T. 


Yow 
gh 
butter in 7 days 





Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Ibs. 
Special offering Young 
dam for $70.00. Write, 
Dairy B: 


. Send) for FREE E Illustrated Booklets 


Holstein-Friedan Association. Box 115. Brattleboro, Vt. 





Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


400 high-class animals to select from. 
Average clip, 1912, 10 Ibs. 


Address all carrespondence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 
Geneva, New York 


Aubrey Farm Shropshires 


3 mie. Batt and he ewes. A fine 
lot'ot Tot of warty ia Satisfaction guaranteed. Corre- 














roy a. STAORY ’ xe D. 2, WATERLOO, N. ¥ 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and youn 








igs not aki i 1 
Bee oad in; popul ar 7 preeding out of grea 
E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 





POLAND-CHINAS j3:"7:2"5 


and out of sows that have produced 
these are show pigs. Paired not — 


©. M. & F. A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohio 





3 Fancy Poland-China Boar free goentig ots. 
No. 191083; dam, Peach Bloom No. 444138 (het damn the wonsd 


sow Peach Fuzz that sold for $500). Only 10 each. Shipped 
cs 0.D, ‘as te OR order. Also choice brood sow for 
e. LL, Farmdale, 0 ‘Ohio. 





Show Sows, Young Boars. 
Cc wise pigs, not related. 
Williamsport, Obie 


Poland-Chinas 


- Jennings, 





POLAND-CHINAS 

Benes, pow and and pigs of ne beet. tines of, breeding. 
ela 

©. OWEN CARMAN, Trumannb a se, y, 





Lanes POLAND-CHINAS. | Yearling Herd 
Boar, Beers Boars, Fall and Spring Sows, 
open. L. . McLaughlin, Picasantville, o 





YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 





Imported stock, short nose type. 
8 Order 8: . 
a ee te 


counts. 4. G. CURTIS, Box 372, bat eS ee We 





10-Duroc Bred Sows-10 


Bred to our out prtao-winning boars that weigh up 
to 900 lbs. rvice boars, open gilts, and fine 
spring ples ready to ship now. Papers furnished 

Writs for prices description. 


C. J. McLaughlin & Co.,Box E, Pleasantville,Ohio 


a C's Ohio Chie 
son of Ohio Chie? 
Notcher and Red 
one better in O! 





$ wold Fei pr gas, 


DUROE f pies = Y tiy het Tie 
woLSTEIN BULL CALVES Pontiacs & high teot- 
Station, Obte 


4, B. THOMPSON, Columbia 


HELDON FARM msustenee vunees 


Pigs of both sexes. 
Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
os E. BARNES, Oxford, N. 


DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 


Boars and gilts for sale; write for price. 
The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, 


DUROC - JERSEY PIGS 
by let ond 36 prize benen, one as for dams, 3 ist prize 
sows, and Champion sowW Va. State fair 1vll. Others 
of of equal b breeding. Prices reasonable. 

Martin, 











Stout's Mills, W. Va. 
DUROC -JERSEYS 
D. Ht. armensshoue Ft Rg Loe 4 








Woodland Dairy Du Durocs fF: boar} T year old fo rom 8 Y. State 
©. 2, Byracuse 


Prize Winners - Bowen. &, #. 





MULEFOOT SWINE 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock forsale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 198, 


Ohie Blue Ribbon Herd Mulefoot H 
Herd of United States 
the best most palat- 


Williamsport, Obie 
OI OC SWINE 


0. 1. C. SPRING PIGS 


now ready for shipment. The famous L. B. 
Silver strain. Prices reasonable. Quality 
ANo. 1. F.C. White. Cincinnatus, N. Y. 


See Our Guarantee 
on Editorial Page 








This 
abie of meat. 
40UN H. DUNLAP, Box B, 














BERKSHIRE SWINE 








Bora Feb. 191%. Fine individual, 
BU LL CA LF 34 Yat se ye and is sired by Sir 
jengorveld: “A 


s, Sof them average 
over P) Ibs. days ; a iis ays, and only 3 are 
full age. A eA aa Oe 17.96 Ibs. as — 2- 


year-old. She is from oa bred large record 
Ww. D. BOBENS, POLAND, N. ¥. 


2 carloads of H igh- ~Grade Holstein Cows,fresh, is Sng to 
60 lbs. milk a day ; 2 carloads due in (3 eg Molte Se 





Holsteins due in Sept., 5 Reg. heifers and 3 Holstein balls s. 
gu ton tuberculin test for interstate shipment. Come quis oat 
choice. REAGAN BEOS., Tully 


For Sale—Jerseys 


Five Choice Bull Calves 
From $50 to $100 if taken promptly 


0. 1—$100. Born J 28,1912. Dam made 47 Ibe. 

butter’ 7081 Ibs. milk. as two daughters; one made 
lbs. ; putter, the other 467 Ibs. butter. 

No. 2—$75. Born February 20, 1912. Dam made 480 1bé. 
butter, 6696 Ibs. milk. 
No. 3—$50. Born felrvary 12, 1912. Dam made 48 lbs. 
butter, 7696 lbs. milk. 
No. $60. Born June 6.1912. Dam,a 
but not tested. Granddam made ier It 


Ibs. milk. 

No. 5~$50. Born March 28, 1912. Dam made 408 lbs 
butter, 6138 Ibs. milk 
These calves are e either by Chromo 2th of Hood Farm, 





large producer 
bee butter, 7081 


whose gr was Merry Maiden, champion cow at 
Chicago World's Fair, or by Figs Figgis O Otsego Torono, 
whose sire was Hood Farm Torono, , oan wo ose dam 


was by Hood Farm Pogis 9th. Addr 


Henry L. Wardwell, Springfield ¢ Center, N. Y. 


JERSEY CALVES 


Both sexes, sired by sons of Case Ferns’ Lad 
and Sultan of Oaklands; from ster of Merit 
cows. PENSHURST FARM, W Penn. 


gEnsey BULL CALF 








Dam—officially tested, Sire—a Prise W inner,Calf— 
Good individual, also Ly Prize Winner. 
Cold Spring Farm Treat Oreek, N. ¥. 





1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1 12 


Bull calves from record cows and [ 
sires at farmers’ fee] Have won more Zs 
than any herd in ted States. 
w N.Y. 


5. F. CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, 
lso Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


An Opportunity to Start 


AND START RIGHT, IN 


The Shetland Pony Business 


paire herd of e breds. 12 mares, some with 
some with colts at aa Four stallions. 

will sell to suit so one Bantam 

Hackney Stallion, 13 hands highs show animal. 


E.E. HORTON, 22 Pleasant Ave., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 22% 


A, yids, et to to 8 
for breeding, we give tree service by 


Stallion. BEY ae FARMS 














SPECIAL MID - SUMMER 


SALE 


KENOTEN FARM BERKSHIRES 


12 Bred Sows, worth $50.00, for $35.00, 8 for $100.00 
50 Sow and Boar Pigs, not akin, worth $25.00, for 815.00 


These are all direct descendants of the world’s most famous prize winners. 


Our herd 


consists of prize ~ inners too numerous to mention. 
Herd headed by Lee Premier 11th, a grandson of Premier Longfellow, grand cham. 


pion at World’s Fair, St. Louis. 


These prices will sell them ina hurry. First money gets first choice. If interested, 


write at once. 
KENOTEN FARM, . 





White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are ready for shipment and 
they are dandies. Sired by Sterling Master- 
roy @ son of Masterpiece or Invincible Rival’s 
ast, 2 son of Rival’s 
Write for what you want te W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mgr. 
White Horse Farm, Paoli, Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 2335 
Pe LS ie ee 
$g.20 


REGL 
©. F. TELLER, 








yracuse, New York 





WASHINGTON MILLS, N. Y. 
ly ovine that 
have made Orchard 


For Sale 's':"ps:" 


JOHN I. BOWER, KING FERRY, N.Y. 


BERKS One service boar 


and a few choice 
bred sows, also an extra good lot of spring pigs. 
TT. J. BEBE, Collins, New Vork 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 
PO —— Ry FF ol cael ous 
H.C. & H. B. , Dundes, N. ¥. 


SUNNY BANK ANK FARM BERKSHIRES 


oth Sexes 
bred sows. Hoy reasonable. 
A te, egiotratlon free, N.Y. 


- Jones, P.O. Box 117, 














CHESTER WHITE SWINE 





HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 


FIFTY CHOICE 16 MONTHS OLD 


FOR SALE CHESTER WHITE GILTS 
Large bone, well-arched back, perfect type. Bred to farrow fall, 1912. 


W. H. MINER, cad 


CHAZY, NEW YORK 








POULTRY BREEDERS 





Don’t Be 


DARLINGTON isa great place to get a wife. 


a Clam 


If you are 


fortunate enough to geta DARLINGTON girl nes a wife ° 
and she does not open your eyes, come over to the S.C. Wh. 
Leghorn Farm and you will see things that surely will. 


DARLINGTON EGG FARM, Alfred P. Edge, Box N, Darlington, Md. 





MOYER’S S. C. W. LEGHORNS 
Baby chicks $8.00 per 100 
GRANT MOYER, Fort Piain, N.Y. 


Strain S. C. W. 
and eolor: 
N. ¥. 





Carter’s Majestic Strain 
Leghorns teenie 


HATCHING EGGS 


parrot Rocks, wits 
per 15, 

Ayes 5. > White Leghorns, $1.00 
, $5.00 per h 


the eae gene Pittsfield, Mass 


"Aba BER SS 














- 


ARTILUR WALLACE PEACH 
Mvening shadows gather 
In the western sky, 
fhe glowing lights of 
Glimmer far and die, 


sunset 


rhe sounds of toil grow fainter, 
Lights gleam far and wide, 

Che hedges of the twilight 
The hills and valleys hide. 


rhe king may have his palace, 
The knight his castle old, 

And Croesus sink to slumber 
On couch of woven gold. 


But he has peace as perfect 
And happiness as sweet 

Who at day’s end finds waiting 
A home where loved ones meet! 





The Girls of To-day 


As 1 stood last night at the country 
cross roads waiting for the trolley car, 
two country girls and their mothers 
joined me. The girls were not more 
than 16, and they would have been 
pretty if they had not been dressed in 
such extreme fashion, and if the look 
of forwardness on their faces could 
have been wiped off. Both had skirts 
of exaggerated tightness, extremely 
thin stockings and waists (the latter 
with decidedly low necks) and their 
hats were of the freakish variety. Be- 
fore our car arrived another bound in 
the opposite direction came along. The 
minute the car stopped both the girls 
immediately started jollying some 
young men—total strangers who were 
standing on the footboard. The badi- 
nage that passed back and forth was 
anything but refined. I gazed in 
amazement at the mothers of those 
girls that would stand silent while 
their daughters accosted total strang- 
ers and talked in that manner, But 
the only remark that either mother 
made was when one said in a tone 
which thinly disguised her admiration 
of her daughter: “Oh, ain’t she aw- 
ful!” Z 

One sometimes marvels that the men 
of today have any respect left for 
women as a class. Where have all the 
old-fashioned modest girls gone to? 
There are some left, I am _ glad 
to admit, but they certainly seem 
in the minority. In the country 
and in the city, the main aim 
of the girl of today apparently is 
to attract attention, both by clothing 
and actions. If the mother doesn’t 
actually assist in this effort she at least 
does little to check it. What can the 
mothers of this large and growing 
class be thinking of? ‘The girls may 
be excused on the plea of youth, but 
the mothers cannot, They surely know 
that such clothes and manners are the 
marks of our street Magdalenes. Do 
they wish their daughters to ape that 
class, let alone the danger of their 
eventually joining it? 

Not many years ago it was the cus- 
tom for the men in this country to 
do the courting, but lately things 
seem to be reversed. It is dis- 
gusting the way both city and 
country girls misuse the telephone 
in this regard. Girls will call up men 
they have only been i..troduced to for 
@ phone conversation, Why can’t they 
reaiize that if the man wished to pur- 
sue the acquaintance, he will do the 
calling up. A telephone conversation 
is only one form of a social call, and 
because the conversation is conducted 
over a wire several miles in length 
should not cause it to be regarded as 
anything else. 


Few men have standards and ideals- 


higher than what their wives, mothers 
or sisters possess. The woman always 
has been and shculd be the inspiration 
for the higher things of the race, It 
is one of the depressing things of this 
age that so many women seem to for- 
get this and have lowered their ideals 
[The Household Editor. 





New Fashions for Late Summer 
E. W. BOUTELLE 


In the beautiful array of thin ma- 
terials this summer the _ bordered 
voiles and marquisettes are pre-emi- 
nent. This diaphanous material is 
withal durable and washes beautiful- 
ly, a very desirable requisite when 
the gown is white or cream colored. 

A little frock in process of construc- 
tion for a young girl at an exclusive 
modistes was of this bordered mar- 
quisette. The skirt measures a scant 
two yards, and is gathered into the 
little high-waisted hodice. The bod- 
ice was very simply made, and as the 
border only was used, was practically 
of solid embroidery. The sleeves were 
the set in sleeve, but, as of course, 
there were no gathers they seemed 
almost of one piece, with the body 
part of the waist. This little gown is 


FOR THE BETTER HALF 


to be worn over a silk slip, though a 
muslin slip is just as suitable, and in- 
deed, in many ways has just as pretty 
an effect. 

Another pretty gown at 
rooms was of white novelty 
was the usual popular 
fair, the skirt having the wide hem 
from the waist to the bottom of the 
skirt, slightly on the left of the center 
front, rounding as it reached the low- 
er edge. This waist also had the set- 
in sleeve, short, and trimmed with a 
turn-back cuff, It we without a stock 
collar, having a little “‘V’’ of lace and 
a rolling collar of silk of the 
coral pink, the cuffs being of 
same color and material, and buttons 
of the same color were on the skirt, 
down the wide hem in front, and also 
on the back down the hem which fin- 
ished one side of the panel back. 

The lingerie hats this season are 
often faced with colored silk or chif- 
fon, and are trimmed with flowers, as 
well with the large bow of wide 
ribbon worn on these hats so many 
seasons, 

A splendid utility coat for driving 
is made of mohair, in any becoming 
shade. The tans are perhaps prettier 
for the young girl than the grays. 
coat made of this material not 
muss easily, and after a long trip one 
wearing a coat of mohair emerges, 
without that wrinkled, mussed ap- 
pearance as to clothes, that is the 
bane of the fastidious girl. 

A one-piece taffeta gown of a 
dium shade of changeable blues 
very simply, with stitching and but- 
tons for the only trimming, was seen 
recently as part of a traveling outfit. 
Silk is always cool and sheds the dust 
easily. Changeable taffeta is very 
popular this summer, and vould 


same 
It 
af- 


the 
serge. 
one-piece 


as 


does 


me- 


made 


one 


the padlock on the storeroom door, 
and then laid the key on the second 
shelf of the cupboard. Then he went 
to his room. When the aunts went 
out to attend to the baby chicks he 
stole down, helped himself liberally 
from the storeroom, locked the door, 
end went back upstairs. Thus he 
was able to support with fortitude the 
condition of going supperless to bed. 

“And I don’t care,” he muttered as 
he ate the last doughnut. “She has 
no business to give me three punishes 
for one thing.” 

Like mature law breakers, he found 
his excuse in the faults of those in 
authority. Over the supper table the 
sisters talked of their charge. It was 
hard to understand how Paige could 
be so bad. His father had been an 
honorable man, and his mother was 
their own younger sister. Yet the 
bo¥Y was saucy, disobedient, under- 
handed and greedy. 

“He’s headed straight 
tion,” said Letty, tearfully, 
only boy.” 

“It’s that year he boarded 
city and went to school that did it. 
never believe Eva brought him 
like this,’’ said Sarah. 

“T thought we’d have such a good 
time with him here,’ mourned Letty, 
“and he’s been nothing but a grief 
and worry, and he’s going to be a 
greater one.” 

“IT wouldn't 
Mother will be 
always can get 


to destruc- 
“our Eva’s 


in the 
Vl 
up 


Letty. 
She 
chil- 
can 


about it, 
home next week, 
the best out of 
dren, you know, and maybe she 
tell what to do with him.” 

In the week before his grandmother 
came Paige went into the storeroom 
undetected three times, but on the im- 
portant day dinner was late to await 
grandmother’s coming, and he went 
in, and was caught. <Aunt Sarah, al- 
most speechless with indignation, 
ould send him room, 
From window the the 
arrival the brisk little who 
must be grandmother. 

Grandniother kissed the two daugh- 
ters, and immediately asked, “And 
where is our boy?” 

“Oh, mother! I 
troublesome things as soon as you 
the house. _bput 


cry 


nis 
saw 
ady, 


to 


boy 


only 
his 


or 


hate to tell you 





been bad “I've 
him his room.” 

“Tell me all about 
it,” commanded grand- 
mother, and the story 
of Paige’s sins was 
poured out. 

“Are you sure, Sarah> 
ihat you give the child 
enough to eat?’ was 
grandmother's surpris- 
ing question. 

“Enough 
Why, mother, 
have all he 
the table.” 


to 


eat! 
let him 
for at 


to 


asks 








A Modern Mermaid Sunning Herself 


bound to get food some was 


make no mistake in including a little 
gown of this kind in the late summer 
wardrobe. 

The double-faced 
come into their own again with 
advent of the cool mornings 
evenings of early autumn. 


Grandmother’s Way 
ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 


will 
the 
and 


polo coats 





The culprit stood between Aunt 
Letty and Aunt Sarah. The re was no 
question of his guilt, for he had been 
taken red-handed, literally, with 
strawberry jam. The aunts felt that 
reproof had made no impression. He 
did not look sullen, but certainly not 
repentant. He gazed out of the win- 
dow with an air of indifference. 

“He doesn’t care,” said Aunt Letty, 
“and he has stolen and lied.” 

“He is a greedy, dishonest boy,” 
cried Aunt Sarah, speaking more ve- 
hemently than her wont. 

The boy’s eyes brightened. ‘Tige 
didn’t catch her,’ he announced smil- 
ing. ‘“Tige was chasing the cat,”’ he 
added in explanation. “But on 
the shed.” 

The horrified aunts 
other. 

“He hasn’t listened to a word,” 
Letty. 

“Then he 
said Sarah. 

But when she turned the boy over 
on her knee it was plain that she was 
an inexperienced hand. The slaps fell 
uncertainly, while the boy squirmed, 
and uttered a mild “ow” at intervals. 
Even Sarah felt that the spanking was 
a failure. 

“You may go to your room,” she 
said, “and you can’t have supper. And 
you can’t come down until you can say 
you are going to be an honest boy.” 

“That's three punishes, and that’s 
not fair,” objected the boy. 

“Don't talk back to me, 
Aunt Sarah. 

“We'll have to lock the storeroom,” 


said Letty. 

“Yes,” said the 
padlock and fasten it right away. 
Here Paige, wait a moment. Do you 
see this padlock and key. I must put 
this on my storeroom because I have 
a greedy, dishonest boy in the house. 
It is a disgrace that such a thing must 
be done. Are you not ashamed?” 

Paige watched her as she snapped 


she’s 


looked at each 


said 
7. 


must be made to feel,’ 


sir,’ said 


Sarah, “T'll take 


“Growing 
hearty eaters. 
I hunery 


boys are 

When a 
he’s 
And he’s 
such a little fellow. only eight. 
He just knows that his appetite is like 
a raging lion, and has got to be satis- 
fied some way. Appetite some- 
thing is a pretty strong in all 
Sarah,” 

“IT don’t remember that any of your 
‘hildren stole food,” said Sarah. 

“No,” said grandmother, “thank 
goodness, in spite of all the things I 
didn’t know about children when my 
own were little, I knew enough to feed 
them well. But, Sarah, do you re- 
member the time you stole your 
cousin Maud’s doll, and hid it in the 
orchard because you wanted to keep 
t.”” 


boy gets 


para 


for 
thing 


Comely Sarah grew pink to her 
ears. “I was only four years old,” 
she said, “and I never stole again.” 

“Of course not,” said grandmother, 
“and it ain’t fair to call that stealing. 
It was just your appetite for a doll 
getting the better of you.” é 

“Will you take him in 
mother?” said Sarah, humbly. 

“Yes, daughter, and now 
child to dinner.” 

Sarah had meant to make him do 
without dinner, but after those re- 
marks about appetite she had not the 
courage. Paige came down, and was 
caught in grandmother’s arms for a 
warm hug. He sat next to grand- 
mother at dinner, and she asked him 
how he liked the farm, and had him 
tell about the animals, but she never 
said a word about wrong-doing. 

She took a walk about the place 
with him after dinner, and when they 
came in she gave him a glass of milk, 
and a big slice of brown bread. That 
evening when they were quite alone 
at bedtime she talked to him. 

“Why do you take things from the 
storeroom?” she said. 

“I don’t know,” mumbled 
hanging his head, 

“Oh, yes you do,” she said briskly. 
“Now think, and tell grandma all 
about it. Then we'll see if we can’t 
set this matter right.” 

Paige took a glance at the friendly, 
smiling face, Evidently there was 
no seolding there. 

“Well, vou see, grandma, I like 
honey so, and cake and jam, and all 
the nice things Aunt Sarah and Aunt 
Letty make. And I get awful hungry, 
and Aunt Sarah doesn’t want me to 
piece between meals, and I think 
about them, and just go and get them. 


hand, 


call the 


Paige, 
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I guess I never had enough sweet stufi 
in my life.” 

“Tomorrow, 
take you in the storerom, and you 
shall have all the sweet stuff you 
want, We'll do it right after break- 
fast. Now say your prayers, and 
grandma will tuck you in.” 

The next morning immediately after 
breakfast grandmother led Paige into 
the storerooima, and bade him help 
himself. He didn’t eat as much of 
the honey as he had thought he 
could, he passed by the cake and 
cookies entirely, and was satisfied with 
a few spoonfuls of jam. He never 
thought of associating this strange 
state of affairs with the fact that he 
was very full of breakfast. They came 
out of the storeroom, and grandma 
put the padlock on the door again. 

“How would you like to take care 
of the key for me, Paige?’ she said. 

“I'd like it,’’ said Paige, with his 
eyes sparkling. 

“Of course you are not to go in with- 
out telling grandma. But if you get 
so hungry for the good things that 
you think you cannot stand it, come 
and tell me, and [’ll let you go in.” 

“Y-yes ma’am!” said Paige, greatly 
mystified. 

“You want to get over being greedy, 
don’t you, Of course, I knew you 
did, It’s a bad thing to have a stom- 
ach that’s the boss of you. Strong 
men are always the boss of their 
stomachs. When they train for races 
and for ball games they say, “There's 
some things I can’t eat, because they 
might keep me from winning.’ And 
then they don’t eat them, theugh there 
is no one to make them stop.” 

“I'm going to be a catcher when [ 
grow up,” cried Paige excitedly. 

“Of course, if you learn to make 
your stomach mind you. But if you 
get so hungry that you find you must 
have the goodies, vou don’t want to 
sneak about it. You come and tell 
grandma, and she'll say, ‘Go and help 
yourself Paige.’ ”’ 

“Well, of all things!” cried Sarah, 
when Paige had gone to play. a 
don’t how you're going to train 
a youngone by letting him do the very 
thing we don‘t want him to do.” 

“You mark my words, Sarah,” 
Grandma. “Half of that was hunger, 
and half forbidden fruit. We can’t 
train him at all, but maybe we can 
get him to train Himself when he 
understands what it is for.” 

“T’ll trust mother’s way every time,” 
said Letty, who had begun to see the 
light. 

Perhaps grandma was a little dis- 
appointed when Paige ¢ame in at four 
o’clock, and asked permission to go 
into the storeroom. jut if she was 
she didn’t show it. 

“All right, Paige,’ she said, “but 
first you eat this piece of brown bread 
and jam. The sweets on an empty 
stomach might make you sick.” 

Paige ate the big slice of bread, and 
then went into the storeroom alone. 
But he came out with a single cook 
“This is all I took, Grandma,” he said, 
“I’m not awful hungry, and I can 
wait till supper.” . 

He came in two days later again, 
but after he had eaten the slice of 
brown bread he merely looked at the 
dor, and said, “I guess I don’t want 
anything; my stomach’s got to_ learn 
to mind sometime.” 

That wasn’t the end of the struggle, 
but it was the end of the child’s utter 
deféats. Through all his struggles for 
self-control he never lied to grand- 
ma because she knew how a fellow 
felt. He conquered because at a crit- 
ical time a helping hand had been 
reached out to him by a grandmother 
who knew boys. 
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“Ivy” wishes directions for canning 
peas and string beans, also asks if 
other vegetables are put up in the 
same way. Vegetables used to be con- 
sidered very difficult to can so that 
they would keep perfectly, the main 
reason being that water in an open 
kettle will not rise about 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Water with sugar added 
will go to 240 degrees or more. This ac- 
counts for the fact that fruit, canned 
in a syrup, is an easier proposition. 
However, any vegetable may 
canned successfully if these directions 
are carefully followed. The vegetables 
must be clean, fresh and sound, When 
washed, cut to convenient size and 
pack closely into well washed and 
scalded jars. Season, fill the intersect-. 
ing spaces in the jar with water (ex- 
cept in the case of corn); put the 
rubber rings and caps on loosely, set 
the jars into a boiler of cool water 
deep enough to come up around the 
necks. Place jars on slats of wood 
or wire netting. Boil for three hours. 
At the end of that time, take boiler 
cover off, screw the jar covers on as 
tightly as possible, and set aside to 
cool slowly, No not disturb while 
cooling, nor turn the jars upside down. 
Practicallf any garden vegetable may 
be preserved for winter use. In the 
particular case of string beans one- 
half teaspoonful of salt should be 
added to each pint. Peas should be 
canned immediately after coeking. 
After shelling them, pack them as 
tightly as possible without breaking 
them. Use the general rules for can- 
ning vegetables. 


pe 





They also serve who only stand and 
wait.—[Milton. 
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with thrills, “you're a noble little girl, 
the finest little woman I have known 
in all the world.” 

“Thank you,” she answered lightly. 
b “ are _ = — yoane 1. 
° e was not to be diverted from his 
The Girl Who Posed as a Princess purpose.” "You know T told you, onee 
upon a time, there was no one like 

you, Thurley. Remember?” 


By PHILIP VERRILL MIQHELS Thurley grew more self-possessed. 


“T recall—some—could it have been 





A Letter from Karl-—XIX eine Mig should have first addressed j, connection with anything in par- 
self. ticular?” 

—_ 4 , Thurley smiled conventionally, “oO . " i , = 

N the midst of the letter’Ss withdrawing her hand with a firm ber ag ge = ee ng a ape 
perusal, vhich stated that slow gesture at once reserved and medicine, everything I deserve. 

young Karl Wilhelm wanted vigorous. Pt. This time he caught her hand so 

to call, Thurley returned, Thurley was matchless, brilliantly .wiftly and with a grip so sure that 

fresh from a gallop imthe #nd bewilderingly beautiful. Her ‘she had neither time nor strength to 


golden hair was such a coronet as . 
ark th * an - 28 . . escape. 
park Ww her groom and  rogal simplicity might choose for its P 


a special guardian on whose attend- gaint, queen “You are hurting my fingers,” she 
ance Alice had insisted “Well,” said Alice, shrugging her —— eg ge an iy by mg oy 
Alice called her at once to hear the’ shoulders, “since I am not seen, per- Gaillard ‘and 2 oo en 

ae —< J “ a ae _— 


postscript, which haps I may be excused for a moment, 
by your leave.” 
No sooner was Alice gone than 


note, particularly the 
read as follows 

I am practically powerless to avert 
this adventure on the part of his Ex- 
cellency Karl-Wilheim, and I therefore 
take this means and occasion to state 


“Mr Gaillard?” he echoed abruptly. 
he “Isn't it just the usual college sort 
strode hot-paced to where the “prin- Of thing?” She forced a smile which 
cess” had taken a seat. She rose at his egotism misinterpreted. 


once, not to be taken at the slightest “You little rogue!” he answered. 
disadvantage. “We cared for each other as you can- 











that Princess Thirvinia, recently dis- “For this moment I have lived and 0t deny. If not, then why your 
covered, and found to be quite ill, isby =, oulq have died!” he breathed with friendship now, when you saw me 
the grace of God, so miraculously im- -.adenly liberated fervor. “If it were @own and out?” 
a ge eh la ere al cee only that some word were sufficiently “I agree to friendship heartily,” she 
“{urope contemplated ou i ad- = + r “ ” 
ily SR Reser : - sereaae, ane tae~ beautiful to name you in—’ said. | I honestly wish— ae 
haps even pardon e, if I refer to a “Will you not be seated?” Thurley . “If{'S more than that, little girl,” he 
former conversatio vith yourself in interrupted, her breath coming quick- interrupted, leaning closer, as before. 
which I suggested vice possible ly, her anger rising. “Now tell me candidly, like the can- 
to Hertzegotha in a complete discour- “I wished to come with my hands, {did little girl I've always known, why 
agement of the Grand I by one of my arms, brimming with fortune! It did you fly to my assistance with thirty 
the noblest young women it has ever aie "T have come tonight—” thousand dollars? 
been my pleasure _to encounter ” “To tell me you have made a for- Her face was grave, even pale. She 
“Does it mean that we—that dis- tune? May I offer my congratula- faced him steadily. “In the Rrst place, 
covery— Does it mean very much to tions ?” : - I very much wished you to beat that 
us?” Thurley inquired gravely, looking “The fortune, bah!” said Fiaschi, ™an, Count Fiaschi.” 
at Alice in her girlishly wistful way. more warmly than before. “It is a “Yes, I felt that, of course. I 
“You can take it as part of the joke? bauble only to drop at your feet.and understood all that. 3ut the real 
_ it isn’t that, my dear,” said Alice, forget! But the love I lavish—the reason, Thurley, that’s the one I’m 
lightly eno igh. “] is t linking how adoration—” after.” 
utterly absurd it is for Acton Gaillard, “Listen!” said Thurley, interrupting She did not evade—and her eyes 
the Cag oe ~t the =a - ge desperately. “I thought I heard a — Se truth. “I Pram ar a 
as >: lave, on coming re é , j ong anxious to repay you for a e 
one evening—all together—or one be- ae eben sualiak an bastate” , flowers and chocolates, the attentions, 
hind the other, perhaps—for I hardly “Business?” echoed Pinsehi gol Windnesses and college friendship,” 
suppose you'll enter the cage with all ness?” 5 , she answered in a clear, low Voice. 
your lions in a drove.’ Thurley’s strength came surging to 1 hope I have—and I hope you under- 
“Oh, he does want to come tonight, her aid. “What else could it be you ‘tand.” 
of course,” said Thurley, still distinct- partiéularly wished to say?” “ He could not fail to understand, 
ly serious, “I had completely forgot- The count was increasingly tagi- With a glaring vividness that left him 
ton. But Count Fiaschi’s to come by tated. “It is not business!” he cried Stunned and dazed. He was placed 
eight—and be gone in fifteen minutes. to her fervently. I ask again—a de- Under lifelong obligations—and cast 
Mr Gaillard arrives at half-past eight finite answer—from your heart—your to the outer regions where a formal 
and—” Her eyes flashed fun and ips! You are now, already, my soul’s friendship was all he could ever ex- 
warmth. “Why not let the duke be oane a ae: ' —vou wi pect. 
last, at nine o’clock? I think I'd like “a — Se ea ee “You mean that, Thurley? That’s 
it—three within the hour. Thurley paled when it came, pre- Yur final word?” ; 
“I thought so, or thought perhaps it pared as she was to hear his declara- “You asked me to be candid. I 
might be entertaining,” answered tion and request. Anger and scorn ave taken you at your word.” She 
j marveled at the ease with which she 


Alice, pty oe the general ———— flared quickly in her eyes, despite her paced me 
planned for the count, but puzzled sti efforts at control. “Your answer to * oe : “py —— 
by Thurley’s attitude with Gaillard. that?” she asked him lightly clapping He gam his neat. ay Reoven, 
“Shall I answer nine tonight?” her hands and trembling with sur- he said, “if I'd known of this Td 
“You may as well,” said Thurley. charged dynamics of the moment. ever have taken your help. You'd 
“Your answer, Count Fiaschi, is here.” Petter be careful, Thurley, how you 
A door behind him had opened at Play with a man like this! Your posi- 
Thurley suffered herself to be the signal. He turned like a cat as “ON here, this gt la 
dressed for dinner in a dainty gown her glance sped past his shoulder. Don’t threaten again! t woulc 
that, with its softness and its frailty, Countess Fiaschi, who had come rob me 80 utterly of all I have ——, 
completely belied. the strength with here once to threaten and if need by ("8 of the Acton Gaillard I’m sure 
which she was amply endowed. Major to fight for her rights, came haltingly “%¢ d to know, E . 
Phipps appeared in time for dinner. into the room, in front of Alice. She “You've tricked me!” he said less 


Answering the Count 





He was, if possible, more hearty than was white as paper. She put out her truculently. “Your head has -been 
ever before. He bragged of his dis- hand to support herself from falling, turned! You seem to think— ‘Oh, 
covery of Thurley quite immodestly, weakly groping for a chair near by, Thurley, r don’t mean all this mad- 
taking such mountains of credit to as her eyes remained fixed on the ness! Let’s be friends again and be- 
himself that Alice was thoroughly count. gin all over, where we were— 
shadowed. “It is my right to come!” cried his Thurley too had risen. 7 “IT want 
Alice herself was nervous and a_trembling-wife, by way of meeting the “your friendship, believe me,” she said. 
trifie feverish, when one of the serv- blazing anger, shame and accusation “! want it very much, and to give you 
ants came to announce the arrival flaring in his gaze. “Forgive me, mine—the most that I can offer. 
of Count Fiaschi. The major excused Jose! It is my love— [I could not Something occurred, deep down in 
himself in haste nd promptly disap- bear to let you go!” She went down his nature, to alter his view of him- 
peared. Alice, in one of her moth- abruptly on her knees at his feet and self. “Will you shake hands, Thurley, 
erly moods, came swiftly to her clasped him wildly by the legs. for good-by? Will you let me tell 
‘prince 2ss"’ and placed both hands on Oh, Thurley,” said Alice quietly, You again, in a different way—you are 
her shoulders. “Because he hap- “may I see you for a moment?” a thoroughbred? . 
pe ned to demand that he see you alone Thurley turned to the count, whe She gave him her hand, which he 
is no reason why Fiaschi should be remained there, livid and helplessly gripped as he might have clasped a 
gratified, unless you wish it,” she gtaring at his wife. ““You will excuse ™4ns. You're more than that, he 
pic “I feel as if perhaps it might me, I am sure, if I say good evening.” added huskily. youm ® eg if 
9c much easier if I remainéd with you But the count had been stricken ever one lived! “] Good-by. 70 eep 


you as you are! 
And Thurley sat down when the 

door closed, wondering at it all. She 

was there when Alice entered, excited 

by new events. 

A Thoroughbred “The duke has been here for nearly 

fifteen minutes!” she said. “And now 


as chaperon all the time he is here.” gear and dumb as well as pallid and 

“If that horrid creature should at- pjind. Later they heard the closing 
tempt what he di: before * Thurley of the door that led to the outside 
halted, vividly remembering the kiss world 
that FiaSchi had dared to misap>ro- 
priate. “Of course he wouldn't if 


you were there. And yet if he’s here Gaillard had rarely in his life felt , > 
to demand—-~ Perhaps the way We more assured or at his ease. The man here’s the baron and Wenck! This 
have planned it is the best, after all. was amazingly transformed. ‘There ‘uke is wearing out his shoes, his 


You’re sure that she—that everything js no such tonic as victory with a dash pockets, and his intellect,” she stated 





Ltt ota d ; ric 4 irit. “Will you 

is ready’ of self-approval. He had smashed his i” her customary Spirit. = } 
“Leave that to me,” said Alice, a way to supremacy in the situation have >nim in with his tamer, or 

little pale, but smiling, I'll go with with a power that astonished himself. alone? : 

you now and excuse myself at once.” Tonight he was firmly on his feet Thurley smilea a little wearily. 


They went together to the golden again—and looked the part. Thurley “He probably prefers to come alone, 
room where the count wasimpatiently was honestly glad to behold a change like all the others. rete é 
waiting. He was flushed with a sense so complete and unexpected. “You poor, dear child!” said Alice, 
of victory over Gaillard and his own “You see I couldn’t wait, in my wish 4nd kissed her in sympathy and love. 
irresistible prowess with the women. to tell it all in person,” he explained, A Climax 
He had sent great masses of roses holding her hands as she faced him . 
earlier and was certain now that the there-alone, ‘I wanted to come and There was something boyishly honest 
single American beauty worn on Thur- acknowledge frankly that you saved in the duke, and she resolved to win 
ley’s bosom was selected from his of- the situation. I wanted to know that him to the plan that she felt would 
fering. He could never have dreamed you are glad, as I see you are, in make for the happiness of all. 









it was Stuyverant’s rose, worn as @ your eyes.” “You see you haven't been fair,’ 
token of their comradeship, and also “It gratifies me very much,” she she said, smiling to take away the 
as a talisman to guard her heart from told him sincerely. “If I helped a sting. “You knew I was not the prin- 
evil. little, I rejoice.” She withdrew her cess, but the merest no-one in Amer- 
He wasted no energy in passing the hands and asked him to find himself ica. You'll admit to me now that you 
time of day. “Ah! the banishment a seat. knew it all from the first? 
of all the little fidgeting world!” he He drew a chair close to hers and He noddéd. “And that I was your 
exclaimed in immediate rapture, as leaned familiarly forward, reaching slave also, from the first.” 
Thurley and Alice advanced to give him to take her hand again where she “I just know you’re ashamed of the 
formal greeting. “By the vision of leaned on a golden stand. way you are treating Princess Thir- 
yourself I am transported—yes, as on With a motion apparently slow and vinia! I know—that deep in your 
the wings of ecstasy that for the unintentioned, she placed the hand in heart of chearts that you know you 
highest exaltations shall exist!” and he her tap. peor ay go, and you wish to go—and 


took Thurley’s hand to raise it toward “Thuriey,” he said, in the modu- take the p princess with you as your 
his lips, almost ignoring Alice, to lated tone she had once responded to bride! I shouldn’t ke you in the 
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least if you were any other way. And 
you want me to like you a little?” 

“Oh, god of love!” he answered, as 
only a tragic youth may answer. 
“But surely you can like me a little 
for myself?” 

She was very much in earnest. 
“Not a particle if you abandon your 
affianced princess, your distracted 
kingdom, or the nobler self I wish 
so much toladmire.” 

“But when I love you” he pro- 
tested. “Is that nothing?” 

“No,” she lav hed, “it’s a nuisance 
—to everyone but me.” 

“But—princess—I am helpless,” he 
declared. “What can I do?” 

“Shake hands and say good-by,” she 
answered readily. “Promise you'll 
make your genuine princess happy, 
and serve your land, and let me call 
the baron here and tell him how 
greatly I admire you.” 

“The baron?” he echoed. “He is 
not here?” 

“Of course,” said Thurley. “I wrote 
him to come. I'll ask him now—” 

Her sentence was never completed.: 

A giare of blinding light that pene- 
trated the window’s thickest curtains 
flashed from without, in the snow- 
bound park. A terrifying detonation, 
shattering glass and rocking the 
house, instantly followed, with a Jar 
and a shock as if of some world 
disaster. 

The door was flung open and Alice 
was there, wild eyed and gasping, hor- 
rified by the dreadful things she had 
fully expected to discover in the room 
where Thurley had been left. 

“Deary!” she cried. “Thank God? 
I thought—” 

“Karl!” cried the voice of the baron 
at her heels, and he ran in after 
Alice, as certain as she that here in 
this room a dynamite bomb had been 
fired. 

“What was it?” cried Thurley, 
abruptly possessed of a dread that 
seemed to cast her back to her re- 
cent frights and perils. “What has 
happened ?” ‘ 

“Oh, I thought I should die before 
I could reach the door!” said Alice, 
pale and fearfully shaken. “It must 
have been out in the street!” 

The baron had hastened at once 
to a window. 

“Ah, in the park!” said Hochhaus, 
enormously relieved, and the others 
hastened to see. 

A crowd had gathered in the street 
below with promptness truly amazing. 
It was all. half lighted only, by the 
street lamps gleaming through the 
trees. In the snow of the park the 
congress had its center, and Wenck 
came hastening back to report. 

“Pelevin!” he said to his chief at 
once, and Thurley nearly sank where 
she stood. 

Someway, the creature, with a gas- 
pipe engine of death and destruction 
in his hand, had exploded his hor- 
rible implement prematurely, there at 
the wall of the frozen park, on his 
way to cross the avenue and enter 
Alice’s basement. 

The duke was gray as ashes. “What 
I brought on this house!” he said, and 
Thurley, dinily hearing, understood, 

The baron, the duke and Wenck at 
Jength departed, Kari-Wilhelm ma- 
tured in his manhood and resolution 
suddenly, by the shock to his nerves 
and his heart, 

He took the time for one long look 
of gravity into Thurley’s eyes, while 
her fearless gaze met his’ own. ' “You 
had already taught me my duty, be- 
liéve me,” he said, his face strangely 
hardened to that of a man. “I trust 
I shall always merit a little of your 
admiration—Princess Thurley.” He 
raised her hand to his lips, kissed it 
reverently, and retreated backward 
from the room, 

Late that night Alice came in, still 
white and quaking, dressed for retir- 
ing, but too disturbed for bed. 

“Dear child!” she said as she came 
and took her “princess” in her arms. 
“No more of my ‘innocent’ game. I 


release you from every single 
promise!” 
“No more?” she_ said. “You 


won't need me any longer?” 

“For heaven's sake, deary, what do 
you mean?” demanded Alice, equally 
disturbed. “Need you? I never 
needed anyone so much in all my life! 
I simply intended to release you from 
all the foolish agreements I exacted, 
If you wish to marry Acton Gail- 
lard—” ° 

“Alice!” cried Thurley, all but 
ready to laugh, despite the tragic 
outcome of the evening. “Marry Acton 
Gaillard!” 

“You lent him your money, and—” 

“Oh, I'll get it all back and return 
it to you gladly,” interrupted Thurley, 
who had troubled her mind over all 
the things she had done... “I didn't 
realize it was not really mine to give. 
I wanted him to beat the count—and 
he did! I acted impulsively, of 
course, I know; but I'll surely restore 
every cent I used and—” 

“Thurley Ruxton, what are you 
talking about, you silly little thing?” 
demanded Alice, unable to let her 
continue further. “That money was 
just as mucb yours as the hair of 
your head. ou ought to be spanked 
to treat me so! You know that f£ 
love you. You know I approve of 
every single thing you've done—at 
last! If you wish to marry Mr Gaile. 
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lard, I know that—someway—he must never realized what dreadful things 
be splendid!” might happen, what serious conse- 
“But {£ don’t,” objected Thurley. I gqiiences—” 
don't see why you ever thought I “Thurley! Thurley! Thank God!’ 
could!” : he broke in, wildly joyous, salleat> 
Alice pushed herself away and ably relieved. “I have a right to love 
looked her squarely in the eyes. “I’m you then—to love you and love you 
a kitten under nine days old,” she and love you!” ¢ 
said. ‘‘Maybe you'd rather not marry She suddenly sprang to her feet, to 
anyone at all.” , avoid the madness .of his wooing. 
Thurley suddenly crimsoned; but «put—wait!” she cried. “I’ve got to 
the light in her eyes increased. “I tej] you all! I am no one—no one 
admit it would have been awfully no one in the world! 1 don’t belong 
sweet to let Robley ask me, riding that jn your social sphere. I’m only what 
morning in the snow,” she said; “but Alice has made me! Now—now 
[ wanted to keep the promise made yoy can take it all back if you like!” 
to you.” She had never been braver, never 
Alice’s_ eyes were abruptly brim- more be autiful, honest, splendid, in all 
g. “You poor dear, darling little jer ehangeful career, She faced him 
girl! she said, attempting to laugh, frankly, her wonderful courage and 
but achieving something nearer to @ candor shining in her eyes, with a 
sob. “Let me call him up on the light of love she feared at that mo- 
phone. ment must be forever hopeless. 

A Trysting Place “Little heart!"’ he said, his utterance 
singularly soft and charged with 
tenderness. ‘You are my little prin- 
cess, my glorious little queen. You 
¥ are what the gods have made you— 

= breeze now languidly puffing at eddy- — rhuriey- ~the noblest, sweetest » sal 
f ine monies of matted sutw tii caus tle woman in the world! 

e oa () om G act, : , She sank on the bench, weakly, her 

withered and floated away. apps ly filled uC 2obi 
‘ i. | Thurley passed the morning in a p baa A prog y — —s F mee a, “if 
A vanished thirst—a cool body and a constant succession of fevers and you ever want to take it back again!” 
doubts concerned alone with Robley ° lil: TE i Pg el : as il 
Stuyverant. Alice telephoned at last . ee EROS, COONS 2 


refreshed one; the sure way—the only to Stuyverant when the psychological %¢"%¢ of the time or place, and kissed 


her hand. “Comrade! he said, 
: 5 moment had arrived, 3eloved!” 
way 1s via a glass or bottle of ‘ Phat Was at two in the atternoon. He drove the car when at last they 
“Just called you up to relieve your must return to her avenue home. 
a 1. in lo an, you pew. = hy They were alone at last in the room 
a ee ee a : ‘d ‘ po be 3 herein so many emotions had run 
‘ j ecaus she Vantec ri § : “ ; 
th 2 "} t "% 7 s] an t a 2 their course. She came to him simply, 
ey, One. eer. ri Zi ~~ ere. such a wealth of love overbrimming 
I d t now xactly Ww ! she is = 
don know exactly vhere S —~ 
} if ieoae deat Baked’ She saiq Mer eyes that Robley’s senses lifted 
\ se 0 is LE ; 4 ° . é ‘ a 
ee eee, tare sis agai > -—Hhewear~- away from all the things of earth. 
Pag a Sante Peg ae oe meen here He held hher passionately in his arms, 
inde pay wd baat As Jat pot. n t While her own arms stole about his 
someone broke his wrist one day—bu neck. Then they took and gave the 
for what earthly reason is more than \ondrous kiss of glory 
mortal could guess. Now wait! Don’t . iets ad "* 


hurry! Robley!"’ But there was silence Princess Thurley 


Ideally delicious—pure as purity—crisp and Pog ine wire. a little past the hour of .,.The social triumph of Alice Van 
. 1 ested Pak. rd ge oe again jar- Kirk was in no wise diminished when 
sparkling as frost. two, Was seated alone on that par- gt iength the truth conceraing Prin- 
re “ 7 ; . cess Thirvinia was known throughout 


Our new booklet, telling upied when all the world, though the length and breadth of swelldom. 


clothed in the splendors of its autumn »;7 : : . : ; : , 
I ree ofCoce-Cola vindication gold and crimson, was a gray “and paneer i al yc JP cage narltvens 9B mein 
desolate perspective, so far as she r - rept ; 2 ; . we 
at Chattanooga, for the asking. ak denicn tn wihe exeatee est excited was increased. The dinner 
Stuvverant came round the “bend that Alice long had planned was the 
Demand the Genuine holding the wheel as best he might %€480n's social masterpiece. The holi- 
de b with a wrist still unequal to the task. days were spent away from town. 
as ma y Whenever The color leaped to Thurley’s cheeks A brilliant procession of social 
events marched through the weeks as 























The telephone was not disturbed 
that night, The morning broke with 
crystal clearness, the sun all gold in 
a turquoise sky, and the summery 








nas <stey 





THE COCA-COLA CO. you sce an | like rose, leaves tossed upward ino (rents er ae eee aot was gla 
ATLANTA, GA. 
1-J 


i 7 1€ le car was hi: 
Arrow think | Sti yy aa n n th ( * - * ‘ — — ing away on the placid sea of memory, 
of Coca-Cola. | a tire as he had done on the When one more echo rolled across from 
far Hertzegotha, where the young 
don’t try that!” cried Thurley, &@rand duke with a bride resembling 


*y, 


i impulsive self immediately Thurley Ruxton had succeeded to the 

















as she sprang to her feet throne. : 
toward the car. It came in the name of their ma- 
nything more!” jestics, but bore the signature of Baron 
tl depth of Yon Hochhaus, whose personal letter 
ng quite was atlacne 
“In recognition of invaluable serv- 
meet him ices to Princess Thirvinia, to the 
kingdom of Hertzegotha, and te Karl- 
there doffing his cap. Wilhelm-Herman, king by the grace 
He sat down beside her and leaned Of God, and in the name and with the 
ttle forward. i face was in- love of an appreciative and perpetu- 
paleness again, his eyes were 4lly grateful people,” was the reading 
j de- Of part of the message which le- 
“myself for he final time— scribed a modest but glorious girl as 
icerning some few things at least,” “defender of her majesty the quee n, 
said, referring to his errors of 4nd a “princess by special appoint- 
igment respecting Gaillard and her ™ent of heaven.” Cea 
loan. “I hope today may render pos- It was a triple “recognitign. There 
sible some final understandings.” was first the scroll, a gold laid, mass- 
“TI have never wished to deceive you /Ve and impressive docum¢ nt, denot- 
for a moment,” ; said. ‘I made ing the “extraordinary” service ren- 
up my mind to tell you everything— deéred, then “in partial liquididation 
absolutely everything—tod ot, the state’s indebtedness” a gift of 
It was Stuyverant’s turn to be sur- tWo hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
prised and puzzled. “ hing, you. lars, and finally a medal and full dec- 
mean. about your duties to Herize- Oration of the Royal Legion of Cour- 


zotha ? Wait, ple ase, before you age. J ; 
answer. I only wish to say that on gut the last little contribution, 


: 7 ; the morning when we ve together Which succeeded in quite overwhelm- 
is offered to young men and women in agriculture. The farm is calling for trained men |; ari ugh the snow I spoke unguard- ing the heart of the “princess by ap#® 
and women who shall be intelligent farmers and home makers. edly. The stress of the moment, Pointment of heaven” was the merest 
THE NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE | SVervthing, conspired to wring that unollicial scrawl from the big propor- 
—_ —_—_— — — | declaration from my lips, and yet—” tioned little baron. “I trust the love 
at Morrisville, N. Y., offers Her heart was sinking. “You didn’t Of an old man, fond in his own poor 
ee, © 34 999 Pe GE oye e personal capacity, may likewise be ac- 
To young men: Two year and short winter courses in Agriculture; including general nean She tried to smile as the ote s I = 
rnt S€e t z , te nis sf 

agriculture, dairying, fruit growing, poultry husbandry, etc. ' | eee — ad ab out to vanish. ated here was much that vas golden 
To young women: Two year and short winter courses in home economics, ding | i Bava’ come here to COntG ae iy wesvelauehr awen.te mann hae 
cookery, sewing, millinery, home nursing, household management, etc - | sue for pardon together,” he told her, upon in wonder as Thurley and Rob- 
School has large well- equipped laboratories, modern 200-acre farm, pure- bred stock, holding her = t : his oy bsg t es “sa Ay a — a oa atianti 

well-trained staff. | sTown = sacre Sond  irrestecioieg. dae hatin S8 Sh Sys eae 
Tuition is free to residents of New York State. love you, princess, despite my Sues eS ee en, eerie lene in the 

- — 5] n 7 } wish or sense o the hopeless plight “ 45 ’ i 4 atk . 

Entrance requirements are 16 years of age, good character and comple -s plig purple sea and éappenr behind the 


| chic winnwed shall love 
grade school work. hich I am plunged. [ shall et pe My A 
For catalogue and tn formation address F. G. HELYAR, Director, Morrisville, N. Y. “alka Gand abe ee Thurley smiled as she gazed at the 
ttle back, in the sweetness and *un splash in the water. “Is it too 
ious ecstasy she had no power s00n yet,” she said, “to ask where 
x the : — , rao ar I'm going to be taken? 
j that moment to deny her heart “ : - 
p< | which had vearned and a ed for his “To motor through Egypt first,’ he 
World’s Clearing House of Tw (= i EUSG P am * ‘ answered happily, “then all about the 
/ ea After 4 moment « ios and in- ontinent, and perhaps to Hertze- 
. nsity he added. am not to be 80tha. 
Rural Literature , ? ‘Thousends of ates. Seay | ae ven?” abr . She clung to his arm and leaned 
. low- | gi ‘ ae ‘ ; _— 
Nearly half a century ago our Book Depart- " rite today and “Oh. don’t say that!” she begged UPOn his shoulder, closing her eyes 
the. blishing h gly 2 , — | hi suddenly “It is I—I who must in the sheer delight she had no words 
— — the The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co a “th wore: ; ; to express 
rid. Its book list embraces every department - »¢ for forgiveness. But I came to x Press. ‘ 
of farm interest. and ince the authors are recog- 112 € 4th Av. Gecienati 319 S. Wabash Av., Chicage ‘mt vou eil—every . little hing—that I none the prince “" Fm anes he 
nized specialists in their : anil ee ; 2g i rapture an cissec er on 
books are acknowledged as ndards, both | by . ot remy that I am nothing a Tg oP ae 
pract men and eminent agricultura , / lis the wo ist— i 
in all English nn ~ Bm — FOR NEW YORK FARMS Not anes he nterrupted But to all the world of love and 
We have just issued a mew and elaborately | suddenly, catching at her hand, which ecstasy the princess was already de 
Mustrated catalog. 128 pages, 6x9 inches, con- or for farm lands in the West and South cali on | : - Pn ae - awake 
detailed descriptions of upward of 5¢0 | or write to @.F. Me & Co., 309 Bastable he held with a pressure that hurt THE END 
of the most practical and modern books on agri- § | Block, Syr New York, or 703 Bidg., Chi Wiseig | and crushed, yet sent mad gladness to e m3 
ues See evtaleg te 08 emential te the mod- ed a her heart. “Not Princess Thirvinia? ai 
aw aud will yp BAY pane Sy Rae Not—” Words are like leaves, and where they 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY yaot Da eg and Pay “Oh, no, ho, no!” she cried. “But most abound, ; 
315 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. Book, Modd for | ~ never claimed I was! Alice never Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely 
claimed it! .We just—let the rumor 


| Seasches fajiidieas G0ctamntened tomes Washington. 86.) 5 1 don’t know why we did it. We 











and gave him her hand, ; he came 
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Detective Pumpkin 


SARAH P. E. HAWTHORNE 


John Pettingil, Jr, had been told 
ever since he could remember that~ 
their farm was a part of a grant 


given to his great, great, great grand- 
father for distinguished services in the 


Revolutionary war, by the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, The next 
in the line had been a pioneer min- 
ister, the next a representative, and 
all had been honest, sober men, who 
would scorn to lie, or do a mean 
tricky thing, so John thought he was 
quite a fellow, and, by birthright, 
above doing wrong. 

“Let him who standeth take heed 
lest the fall,” is a good motto, but 
John, though he went to Sabbath 
school every Sunda knew as much 
about Bible texts as a bumble bee. 

On this beautiful Saturday morn- 
ing, the first of June after a long 
dull May, John Jr had a fine opinion 


of himself, Saturday night he 


but 





covered his head with the sheet, and 
was afraid to say his prayers. 

As it was a holida John had plans 
of his own with Bil Lake. Half a 
mile from his houses as a dark and 
bosky dell, through which just such 
a stream as trout lo neandered on 
its way to the Androscoggin. It 
was a clear, pure stream running over 
gravel, sunlit except one shady 
dell, a good covert for the many 
fishermen. 

There John had planned to go with 
his brand-new fishing ‘rod his uncle 
Theophilus had sent him from Bos- 
ton, but fate ordained otherwise. 

“John,” said his father at breakfast, 
“I’ve got to go to town today on 
important business, and I don’t know 
how to leave. The eason has been 
so backward I’m behindhand with my 
work. I left three rov inplanted in 
that piece in the upper field, out by 
the old stump machine, you under” 
stand 

John, Jr, nodded mouth too 
full of buckwheat cake and syrup to 
speak, but his sp-ri fell. He know 
what was coming 

“Now, I want you to drop the corn 
and pumpkin seeds them and 
cover them nicely, then you can do 
whatever you want to, till time to 
do the night s chores 

“Yes, sir, said Johr how many 
seeds in a hill? 

One for the parson, 
Two for the row, 
One to rob 
And two to grow,” 
piped grandfather from his armchair. 

“I guess five of corn will do, 
Johnny,” said his father, smiling, 
“and three pumpkin seeds on the 
side. Land is all read be sure you 
make nice looking hills, sonny boy.” 

He knew the little boy was disap- 
pointed, but he could not help it.~ He 
also thought he knew John, Jr, was 
faithful, and would do his work well. 

John had always been much inter- 
ested in the upper field It was far 
away from the house, and there were 
what was supposed to be some Indian 
graves in one corner! 

Then the old stump machine, its 
timbers large enough for a house 
frame, tumbled down and moss grown, 
with here and there a bit of rusty 
iron showing. Time and again his 
father had said he must clear it 
away; but, when he looked at the 
great stumps in the fence that it had 
iprooted from that very field, he 

kind o” hated to do it 

Johnny went out -ehind the barn 
and gave three hoot and a iong 
whistle, the signal for Billy Lake to 
come over. In due time Billy came, 
and advised him to take his fishing 
tackle with him and join him when 
he got through. 

Johnny almost kne« should have 
offered to help Bill out in such a time, 
but he choked dowr feeling as 
unloyal to his dearest hum, and 
sometimes dearest for 

'Twould ‘a’ helped feller out 
awful,” he soliloquized 1 the way 
to the field, “if he’d jest said he’d 
dropped fer me ’s fast as I could 
cover; but then you can’t expect much 
from them Lakes, with fine scorn. 
3illy’s ancestors had not been illus- 
trious, only one of his great grand- 
mothers was a squaw, and “that’s why 
Billy’s such a hunter, trapper, ‘n’ 
fisher,” said grandfather, consolingly, 
when Billy’s musk rat traps were fuil 


and John’s empt) 

He jerked his suspenders uy 
shoulders and plodded on, the sun was 
hot and no breeze A hoe, pail of 
seeds and all his fishing parapher- 
nalia were too much for one small 
boy to carry with easé« 

A bob-o-link was singing—yvyes, he 
was sure it was a bob-o-link. It said: 

“Bobby-o-link, 
What do wos think? 
Chink, ch 
The cheery song adie him feel bet- 


on his 


- 


ter. “I'll show you Mr Bobby-o-link 
how quick I can plant these old rows,” 
he said, dropping his load, and, taking 
the paper of pumpkin seeds out of the 
pail he proceeded to drop the’ corn, 
saying his grandfather’s rhyme over 
and over, merrily. 


“I guess I'll get it all dropped an’ 


then I'll cover it pretty quick,” he 
said to himself, looking up at the 
sun to judge the time. 

Johnny was cross-eyed, as one or 
two in every generation of his name 
had been since the day of the first 


Major John Pettingil, who was him- 


self cross-eyed. 


He whistled as he worked, and, al- 


though the rows were long and the 
sun hot, it did not seem very long 
till the last hill was covered, and he 
had hid his hoe in the lee of the 


old stump fence. Then he went back 
to his starting place for the fish rod. 

“Gee whittaker!” he aimost 
screamed at the sight of the paper bag 
of pumpkin seeds on the ground, for- 
gotten in his haste. 

Must he go all over the piece? It 
was most noon now, he knew it was, 
and there were the boys up there to 
the deep hole catching speckled beau- 
ties. He must! No, He would not; 
and he ran to the old stump machine 
and tucked the paper bag far under 
a chunk of rotten wood. ‘Pa’ll think 


they wa'n’t gocd and didn’t come up,” 
this new John told himself. “T’ve 
known Ma’s seeds not to lots of 
times,”” he reassured himself. 

Then he started for the boys. “I 
can go back sometime and tuck ‘em 
in,” he said, to ease his consaience that 


was beginning to prick him, scion of 


an honest race of stalwart yeoman. 
“A day or two won't make no dif- 
ference,’ he argued, as he sped along 








to happiness and trout elusive hopes. 
[Coneluded Ne ook.) 
The Butterfly 
ALICE COX, AGE 11 YEARS 
A chrysalis hung on the twig of a tree, 
But it looked very withered and life- 
less to me, 
Where it bravely had weathered each 
cold wintry blast 
Till the warm days of springtime had 
come wack at last. 
When out crept one morning a bright 
butterfly 
All gold and black velvet to gladden 


my eye 


Then blithely the light lacy wings were 
outspread, 

And soon it was fluttering far over- 
head, 





Vacation Days 


DOROTHY FITCHETT, 12 YEARS OLD 


shouted the con- 
ductor as the train slowly puffed into 
the station of a little country town. 
A friendly, motherly little woman 
came up to meet Betty. and Roy as 


“Voorheesville!” 


they got off the train. 
“Oh, I thought we'd never get 
here Auntie,” exclaimed Betty, a lit- 


tle wearily. 


“We will be up in the house in 
about 10 minutes,” said auntie, “and 
you can rest. 

“Bow-wow-wow!” barked the dog 
as he met them at the gate. 

*““Meow-meow!” The friendly cat 


them from the veranda steps 


greeted 





Drothy’s idea of Nero 


as the came up the walk to the 
house 

“Cluck-cluck!” Even the old hen 
came clucking around the house with 
her brood of chicks. 


The next day the children got up 
early to “explore,” as they expressed 
it, the big farm. First they went to 


see Nero the dog. 


“Oh, you dear, old doggie!” ex- 
claimed Betty. 
“Indeed I’m not old. I’m only a 


three-year-old.” And Nero frolicked 


around after the children, walked 
on his hind legs and stood on his 
head. _ 


“Ha, ha!” laughed Roy, “he is getting 
even with you for calling him old.” 

“Let's go and see the kittens,” said 
Betty. As they stepped into the barn 
nine little. kittens came tumbling 
teward them. Betty and Roy enjoyed 
their company very much watching 
their funny tricks. 

“Oh me, oh my,” said the kittens, 
“such funny children to la at our 
tricks, Let's play and 





scare them.” They immediately 
“dropped” with their mouths and eyes 
wide open. 

The children laughed at first, but 
grew very solemn when 10 minutes 
had passed and the kittens did not 
move. 

“They are dead!" cried Betty. 

“I'll get some water. Maybe they’ve 
only fainted,” called Roy. 

When the children returnéd the 
kittens were calmly walking around 
as if nothing had happened. 


The children next went to see the 
horses, Topsy, Maud, Maggie and 
Tom. Then neighed gently ag the 


children caressed them. 


Next they went to see the cows. 
Six fat ones came out of the barn 
mooing and mooing, followed by four 
calves, The calves went’ cantering 
around the ard as fast as their legs 
could carry them, running after the 
children and making funny noises. 

But the time comes when all boys 
and girls must go back to school to 
do good earnest work, and this was 
the case of Betty and Roy 


Ohio State Fair Prizes 





$1320 will be 
boys and 


Gold to the amount of 
distributed in prizes to the 
girls of Ohio at the state fair this 
month, Many awards wil! be made for 
nature study work as well as for prod. 
ucts grown in garden or field, Interest 
is not confined to rural schools, as 
nearly one-half of the money is to be 
devoted to the city boys and girls. 

Two boys from each county in Ohio 
will have their expenses paid from 
their homes to the Ohio state fair at 
Columbus the week of August 26-31, 
They will spend the week there free 
and have their fare paid home by the 
Ohio state board of agriculture, Last 
year one boy from each county was 
given this privilege and so gréat was 
the success of the move that the board 
decided to double the number. Boys 
must be between 15 and 20 years old, 
those successful last year being barred 


this year. Other states have taken up 
the Ohio plan of paying the expenses 
of farm boys to see the state fair. 
Illinois and New York have already 
adopted this great educational plan 
and others are arranging to do so. The 
Ohio boys will be selected Saturday, 
August 17, at a meeting held in each 
courthouse in the state at 10 a m. Ap- 
plication blanks and rules may be se- 


cured from Sec Sandles of the board 
of agriculture at Columbus 





In the Schoolroom 


deserted at 
now be 


nests have been 
of the year and may 
collected for the schoolroom museum 
without robbing those feathered 
friends of the farmer. Wonderful is 
the variety of result achieved by the 
little workmen with such simple ma- 
terials as grass, sticks, string, hair, 
mud and feathers. If your school has 
never had such a collection the pres- 
ent is the best time to begin. By learn. 
ing to recognize the nests of heipful 
birds much can be done toward pro- 
tecting them from their enemies, 

Down in Birmingham, Ala, is 4 
seven-room schoo! where 114 boys and 
girls (more than half) do garden 
work. Nearly all of these young people 
also have flower gardens 


sirds’ 
this time 





Prove It 

“Prove it” is a game not often 
heard of, to be played by boys at 
school. Ask the boys who have 
played it and they will say it’s good 
fun. Choose a captain, and he will 
tell the players how many steps to 
take. For instance, if he says: “Take 
fifteen and one-half steps,’’ take fif- 
teen steps and one step half as big 
as the rest. Then the captain will 
say: “Prove it,,"" and the person will 


take the samé number of steps back- 
ward to the starting point. If he 
has not enough steps to reach there, 


or too many, he has to forfeit his 
place and be captain:—[George A. 
Doering. 

He Obeyed 


Dr Abernethy once visited a crusty 
old man who was laid up with the 
gout. He wanted to go out with his 
gun, and was in a temper, and while 
the doctor was looking at. his foot 
swore roundly at him for tinkering 
at his toes, and asked him: 

“Why don’t you strike at the root 
and get me better?” 

Solemnly the doctor got up, took 
his walking stick, and smashed to 
pieces a decanter of wine which was 
standing on the table. The astonished 
man sprang to his feet and demanded 
an explanation. 

“Oh,” said the doctor, 
striking at the root!” 


. The Unexpected 
A repeater at a recent election, when 
arrested, asked what crime lay at his 
door. 
“You are charged,” said the police- 
man, “with having voted twice.” 
ed, gt A 1?” eo the p ot 
I expected to 


paid for it.The Watch Dog. 


“Il am only 


[19] 119 










love of music is 
born in every one 
of us and there's 
nothing to satisfy 
it like the 


Victor 


Hear the Victor today at 
the nearest Victor dealer’s. 
If you don’t know who he 
is write us and we’ litell you. 
Write anyway for complete 
catalogs of the Victor ($10 
to $100) and Victor-Victro- 
la ($15to $200). Easy terms 
can be arranged with your 
dealer if desired. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
6th and Sts. 




































Berliner G Co., M ) 
Canadian Distributors 
Alwa 


suse 
Victor Records 
piszed 































with 
ictor Needles 
—there is no 
other way to get 
the unequaled 
Victor tone. 
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Perforated Pattern 
for stamping towels and pillow slips 


At regular prices gvods would cost you as follows: 
16-toch white - + » Ste 
10x16-inch white linen ova) centerpiece . Bic 
| Spt, Lt B . . We 
‘ertoreted pattern of towel end . . Me 

Total 


We ill sends yon tse four sition «9 35c 
cure to ast for offer id. Articles separate at prices quoted 


TME ABTICRAFT ©oO. 
Dept. 0 Springfield, Mass, 


See Our Guarantee 
of Advertisers on 
the Editorial Page 
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WESTERN CANADA 


Latest reports from the fields of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are to the effect 
that Wheat, Oats, Barley, and Flax give 
—— of an abundant zeane. Rains have 
en sufficient and all grains have advanced 
rapidly. There are now 16 million acres 
under crop. Railroads are built and build- 
ing in all settled portions. The opportune 
time for getting some of this generous pro- 
ducing land is now. Excursions on all lines 
of Canadian Railw ays to inspect the Jands. 
Apply for Settier’s Certificate to the under- 
signed Canadian Government Agent: 
J. S. Crawford, 
30 Syracuse Savings Bank Bldg., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











and othes machinery for 
CUSTOM CIDER 
= oe MILLS 
Built for Service 


Our catalogue gives full 
information. Address 


Boomer & Boschert 
Press Co. 








216 Water Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Established 1873 











Don’t Delay Buying 
A Farmers’ Favorite 
Cider Mill and Press 


Cider making time is right at hand. 





Don't depend on your neighbor's | 


ess. Mave one of your own, & 
ARMER’S PAVORITE Cider Mill 
and Press Com j—one that grinds 


your apples into a fine pomace and | 
The F 7 


gets all the cider. 


Pavorite is made in sizes to suit | 
If you want moe | 

f 

e 


. we have that; 


Vv 


Cutaway Harrow Co., Box 851 Higganum, Conn. 


School 
Agriculture | 


By MILO N. WOOD, Formeriy Principal 
of Pittsville, (Wis. ) High School 




















R man 
years agri- 
culture has 


ww 


icap has been 
in the text- 
books avail- 
able; most of 
them have not 
been satisfac- 
tory. This ob- 
jection no 
longer obtains since the appearance of 
Prof. Wood’s book on School Agricul- 
ture. This book is the outcome of the 
ractical teaching in the publie schocls 
y the man who has prepared the way 
and who has actually taught the subject 
for many years to pupils in the second- 
ary grades. This book is, therefore, 
teachable ; it is —— and elementary 
and so written that any teacher can use 
it. This is the important factor and will 
be evident to everyone who examines the 
from any standpoint as a practical 
text. While this is primarily a text-book 
it will be found valuable to anyone de- 
siring to obtain a poner knowledge of 
elementary agriculture. It should be in 
every farmer's library. 


One of the distinguished features of 
the book is the great variety of illustra- 
tions, consisting of nine full-page plates 
in color and numerous process cuts. In 
addition to the full-page illustrations are 
the cuts in the text, 195 of a 

»ful to 











6 paper, an 
7inches, substantially bound 
Net, 90 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK 














30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 inches 
Wheels— 
34 inches 
Demountable 
Rims 
Speed— 
45 Miles 
per Hour 
Made with 
»4and5 
Passenger 
es 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 


windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Seli-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 








The Center Control 





By R. E. Olds, Designer 


_ Nearly every builder of high grade cars is design- 
ing a center control. 

In another year, cars with side levers which block 
a front door will be so out-of-date as to hardly be 
salable. 

Bear this in mind in selecting acar. Theside lever 
car is now a back number, as every maker knows. 


Left Side Drive , ty 


In some ‘cars the side levers are merely mcved to 
the center, That idea won’t do. Men want to get 
rid of the reaching. ‘They want the front of the car 
to be clear. 

In Reo the Fifth there is only one lever, and that 
is placed close to the seat. All the gear shifting is 
done by moving this lever only three inches in each 
of four directions. 

There are no brake levers, for both the brakes are 
operated by foot pedals. 

This arrangement permits of the left side drive, as 
in electric cars. ‘The driver sits close to the cars 
which he passes. He is on the up side of the road. 
In making any turn which crosses a road he is sitting 
where he can look back. 

That is the greatest reason for the center control— 
to permit of the left side drive. Every car is coming 
to it as fast as models can be changed. The side 
levers and the right side_drive are going out at once, 








This Year’s Sensation 


Reo the Fifth, with the center control, has been this 
year’s sensation. Our spring output was five times 
oversold. 

In all the 25 years I have spent in this industry, I 
have never seen such a popular car. 

It is this amazing demand which has driven makers 
to the immediate adoption of center control. 


R. M. OWEN & CO., General Sales Agents for REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, 
Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


But That Isn’t All 


There are other reasons beside center control for 
this car’s immense populaiity. ~ 

It is the final result of my 25 years spent in car 
building. In every detail it marks the best I know. 

The cars are built under my supervision. And I 
insist on absolute perfection. 

The steel is twice analyzed, before and after treating. 

The gears are tested in a crushing machine of 50 
tons’ capacity. 

Parts are ground over and over to get utterexactness, 
The parts in each car pass a thousand inspections. 

Engines ase put through five severe tests—48 hours 
in all. 

Finished cars are tested over and over. 

There are in this car 15 roller bearings. Ball bear- 
ings are nowhere used, save in the clutch and fan. 

The bodies are finished in 17 coats. The seats are 
luxurious. The tonneau is roomy. 

With a lifetime’s reputation at stake on this car, 
men know I am mighty careful. 


Then the Price of $1,055 


And the underprice has been another sensation. 
We fixed the initial price at $1,055, which is $200 
below any car in its class. 


+ The price of this car must soon be advanced, bes 


cause of advancing materials. It is much too low. 
But the price remains at $1,055 while our present 
materials last. 





Reo the Fifth is sold by dealers in a thousand 
towns. Write for our catalog, showing all styles of 
bodies, and we will tell you where to see it. Address 
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CE PRICES BUSTED 
15¢ Roo 


buys this High Grade Hog Fencing; heavier 
than usnal kinds offered. 26tnches high, 7 bars, 
weighs about 6 lbs. to a pod, al) heights at propor- 
tionate prices, 48 inch Poultry Fencing, 27¢c 
strongest built, per rod 


$1.25 ! '% GALVANIZED WIRE 
pre Sh (een Sg pas 
BARBWIR 

Best and strongest; stan 


dard 
weight. Made of No.12 gauge, 
galvanized, patap Ee ee: ast, port 00Ibe. 1 95 


FENCE CATALOGUE FREE Drp'ss 2: 


Fencing, WireGates, Lawn Fence, Fence Posts,etc, 

















Chicago House Wrecking Co., Dept.L 31,Chicago 
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Rubber Roofing: 
ONE-PLY «««* Weighs 35 : 0% Square 
TWOFLY -2+ Worm asthe 08 
THREE-PLY « Weighs 55 ibs., 108 


TERMS CASH: W: the wholesalers’ 
is iF 


ita 


hold good for 


z | Indestructible by Heat, Cold, Sun_or Raine 


One Dollar 


Teurauteed Or mousy tefusded. We reler you to Southern Hilimois Bt 
Century Manufacturing Co., >=". 53¢.{35¢ 
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a Wheel 


Puts Empire Low Stee! Wheels 


On Your Wagon Now 
Only $1 to have a set of Empire Low Steel Wheels 
on your farm wagon for your heaviest hauling. 
End your drudgery of high liftingat once by send- 
ingonly Slawheel! Pay balanceafter3) days trial. 
our money Fight back if the wheels are not rep- 
resented. We pay the freight both ways. 
You are not outonecent. Write as today 
tor our **Doliar-a-Wheel"’ offer. 


H, 02,000, fully 
our catalog and in 








MME 


sT- 
Backed By 39 Years 


rORTY 


Manufacturing Experience 
Gray and Davis Dynamo Electric 
Lighting System. Guaranteed for one 
ear. Seif-Starter, 12-inch Whee! 
, Unit Power Plant, paseo potas 


Bosch Magneto, 


Control Levers. List price Model 


side 
ped. Mobair Top, Windshield, Speedometer, ete. If you will write us, ve will send 
teresting proposition. eeeo a full line of carriages and harmare, Write 


ou 
7. 




















